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Master Betty, painted by Opie 
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PREFACE 


No biography of Master Betty has even been written, 
although his story has been told and re-told in newspaper 
articles, magazine pieces, chapters of theatre histories, and 
so on. This book is not intended to fill the gap; nor do I be- 
lieve that the gap is one that in itself would be worth the 
trouble of filling. What I have wanted to write is not a bio- 
graphy, but a study of a life which, it seems to me, has as 
much contemporary social significance as historical interest. 

But a study of a life must, obviously enough, be based on 
an accurate account of its facts. I had assumed, before I 
started my researches, that what I already knew of Master 
Betty's story from reading the entries under his name in 
various encyclopaedias was the truth in so far as it went, and 
that it would be enough for my purpose to seek a certain 
amount of amplification. But I soon discovered errors and 
omissions of so basic a kind that they began to suggest a sort 
of pattern of falsification. 

In a sense, the explanation of this took over the book I was 
writing, and became thematic to it. Moreover, I could accept 
none of the previously recorded facts of Master Betty’s life 
without first, in so far as this was possible, testing their 
validity. 

The bulk of the original source material to which I have 
had access is contained in the Enthoven Collection at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum and in the Harvard Theatre 
Collection. These two sources are referred to in footnotes as 
MS—V. & A, and MS—H.T.C. respectively. I have also re- 
ferred in footnotes to printed sources that are not easily 
available or readily identifiable from either the text itself or 
the bibliography. 

I am indebted to a number of people for various forms of 
assistance. Their names are gratefully listed in an appendix. 

G. W. P. 
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PROLOGUE 


William Henry West Betty was born on September 138th, 
1791, and when he died, on August 24th, 1874, he had two 
identities. The first of these would have been of no interest 
to anyone outside of his family circle, but for the fact that it 
contrasted so sharply with the other. He was a comfortably 
off old gentleman, charitably disposed, who for half a cen- 
tury had been in retirement after making his final farewell 
to the stage, as a failure, at the age of thirty-two. But he was 
also a dimly remembered boy actor, known professionally as 
Master Betty or the Young Roscius, who for a fleeting while 
had ‘divided the world with Buonaparte’.* It seemed hardly 
credible to the obituary writers that he should have lingered 
for so long on earth after being relegated to his little niche 
in history. “What a curious life!’* one of them exclaimed. 

Curious it undoubtedly was, this life of the child actor of 
all time and the theatre’s monumental has-been. But though 
there is rather more to tell about the person who led it than 
has been told hitherto, he himself matters less today than 
what happened to him and what happened to him matters 
less in turn than how it could have happened at all. 

History has dodged that question, or rather it has ob- 
scured the point of asking it. In the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and in other encyclopaedias where 
Master Betty’s name is listed, his story is reduced to a freak- 
ish episode that has no surviving relevance. The mania he 
caused, one gathers, extraordinary though it may have been 
while it lasted, was bound to be short-lived, because it was 
wholly irrational; and one is provided with a supreme exem- 
plification of its remoteness from anything that could 


1 James Northcote in a letter to Dr William Knighton—see Memoirs of 
Sir W. Knighton (London, 18388). 
2 The Daily Telegraph, August 28th, 1874. 
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conceivably recur. There was an ‘occasion’ when the House 
of Commons, on the motion of Mr Pitt himself, adjourned in 
order to see this thirteen-year-old boy as Hamlet. Or so one 
is informed. 

Odd, though, that the ‘occasion’ of such a presumably 
newsworthy event has yet to be attributed to a precise day 
or month or even year. One may, in fact, be sure from a mini- 
mal amount of research that if it took place at all, then it 
must have been on Thursday, March 14th, 1805, when Mas- 
ter Betty made his first appearance as Hamlet at Drury Lane. 
Lady Bessborough was there that night, and she records in a 
private letter that ‘directly opposite’ her was ‘Mr. Fox, and 
in ye next box Ld. Sidmouth, with the whole train of min- 
isters, box after box along the row... and above their head 
... the Pope (Canning) and Mr. Pitt’. A matchlessly impres- 
sive gathering, certainly, but Lady Bessborough says noth- 
ing to suggest that it was the adjournment of the House of 
Commons which made it possible; whereas, in a letter writ- 
ten rather more than a month earlier, she quotes Mr Pitt as 
bemoaning the fact that he would be unable to attend the 
boy’s benefit performance at Covent Garden (as Tancred on 
February 11th), because it fell “on a House of Commons 
night’. 

Moreover, one may search the newspapers and Parliamen- 
tary reports® in vain for the slightest hint that Mr Pitt moved 
the adjournment of the House on March 14th, or on any 
other night, for that matter, when Master Betty was billed to 
play Hamlet. And Charles Abbott (later, Lord Colchester), 
who was Speaker at the relevant time, if he was aware of 
such an incident, must have considered it remarkably un- 
memorable. For the only reference to the Young Roscius 
in his Diary and Correspondence is under the date of April 
6th, 1805, when he reports having had his first opportunity 


5 For example, here is The Observer's account of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons on March 14th, 1805: ‘A variety of financial and other 
accounts were presented. Col Baywell obtained leave for a Bill for the 
better regulation of elections, with respect to the votes of freeholders under 
the yearly value of £20. On the motion of Lord W. Russell, the Attorney- 
General was ordered to prosecute certain persons for voting at the late 
Knaresborough election.’ 
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to see the boy act—he saw him then, not in Hamlet, but in 
Barbarossa—and of having been much impressed. 

In short, the story is without a reliable source, and, so far 
as one can tell, it did not gain currency until it was in- 
cluded in a rehashed memoir of Master Betty that The 
News of the World published more than thirty years after 
the supposed event. The question of whether it was fact or 
invention, and almost certainly it was invention, may in 
itself be of little consequence. It was something that could 
have happened; the House of Commons did actually 
adjourn, on February 19th, 1781, to see Vestris dance;* and if 
the same tribute had latterly been paid Master Betty, it 
would not have been the most striking of those he received. 
But the unscholarly acceptance of the incident in the ency- 
clopaedias, and the emphasis they put on it, is an illustration 
of how History has laughed off Bettymania as something 
outlandishly unrepeatable. 

Was the boy a true prodigy? History says, emphatically, 
that he was not. But why, then, should he have been accor- 
ded, even briefly, such immense acclaim as one? Because, 
History says, the public went temporarily out of its mind. 
But in that case what sent the public out of its mind, and, 
come to that, what eventually brought it back to its senses? 

It is certain that Bettymania was rooted in Fashion, which 
is to say that the boy was a rage that could last as long as, 
and no longer than, Fashion willed. This in itself is not 
proof that his reputation as a prodigy was undeserved, for 
though Fashion is notoriously capricious, its taste is not by 
definition deluded, unless one can believe that it is always 
wrong when it makes a public idol and always equally 
wrong when it breaks one: a reductio ad absurdum. At the 
same time, to rely on its favour is invariably to risk profes- 
sional extinction, and that is what Master Betty did. Or, 
rather, it is what was done for him by his promoters—his 
‘Friends’, as they were euphemistically called in the show 


4 Direct, or at least highly circumstantial, evidence of this is provided by 
Lord William Pitt Lennox in his Biographical Reminiscences (London, 
1863). Lord William Pitt, incidentally, does not claim that a similar tribute 
was ever paid Master Betty, though he deals at some length with the boy’s 
story in more than one of his biographical works. 
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business world of his time—and he paid the ultimate 
penalty. 

His story is essentially a familiar one of Fashion's favour 
won and lost. The losing was, perhaps, inevitable, although 
it might have been delayed longer than it was, had the boy’s 
Friends avoided some of the mistakes they made. But before 
the winning there was the courting, and it is this which gives 
the story its continuing importance. When one begins to see 
that Bettymania was not, as History implies, something that 
merely happened, but was, on the contrary, the result of a 
carefully planned appeal to Fashion, one ceases to view it 
as a remote or unrepeatable phenomenon. 

Fashion, of course, has greatly changed its character dur- 
ing the past century and a half, but though it is a more 
elusive force than it used to be, it is certainly no less power- 
ful a one. Nor has it ever before held out promise of such 
alluring rewards for those who may succeed in harnessing it 
to their ambitions, or been so receptive to the claims of the 
very young. Indeed, just as the expression ‘with it’ has come 
to be used in Britain as a fashionable synonym for fashion- 
able, so ‘with itness’ is equated with the very young idea or 
the emulation thereof. 

It may well be, too, that as Fashion has become more 
broadly based, so it has grown less resistant to the wiles of 
promotional hucksters. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Fashion could be defined as the collective will of 
the aristocracy. Today Fashion is classless, or, if it isn’t it 
would be difficult to say in which class its authority is vested. 
Whatever else may be thought about this development, it 
seems unlikely, on the face of it, that Fashion is now a more 
sophisticated or discriminating force than it used to be. 
Beatlemania, say, is presumably as much a fashionable mani- 
festation as Bettymania ever was. Mr Harold Wilson has 
subscribed to the one; both Mr Pitt and Mr Fox were caught 
up in the other. It seems hardly likely that that comparison 
will lead to the conclusion in another hundred and sixty 
years from now that Beatlemania was, therefore, more 
rational than Bettymania. 

In short, unimaginable though it may be that a thirteen- 
year-old boy actor, playing not child parts but the grown 
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heroes of tragedy, Romeo, Hamlet and Richard III among 
them, could today be the object of a national furore, the 
chances that he could be eee into one are, if anything, 
rather brighter than they were when the job was actually 
accomplished. What is more, the fundamental strategy 
employed might well be remarkably similar. But to examine 
what this was, one must begin at the beginning. 
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The venture was launched in Belfast on August 19th, 1803; 
and sixteen months later, when Master Betty made his Lon- 
don début, he was already as famous as any Briton alive. 
Numerous ‘authentic memoirs’ of him had been published, 
and these were among the trumpet sounds heralding his 
arrival in the nation’s capital. They are of interest in so far as 
they faithfully reflect the promotional methods of the boy’s 
friends, but if their authors were not actually hired publicity 
agents, they were hacks who did not trouble to discover any- 
thing for themselves about their hero and his background. 
‘What little we know’, one of them said candidly, ‘we shall 
endeavour to communicate it, supposing, from the character 
which he seems destined to act in life, that he will afford a 
more ample theme for his future biographer.” 

A latter-day life of Master Betty was actually published in 
1846, when the subject was over fifty. The anonymous 
author of this unavoidable brief work, who, for convenience 
sake, will henceforth be referred to as the Biographer, very 
likely took the opportunity to consult his hero before putting 
pen to paper. But, if so, the result was far from fruitful. 
Except for the suppression of one vitally important fact, the 
Biographer’s account of Master Bettys beginnings differs 
hardly at all from that which was fed to, and duly regurgi- 
tated by, the earlier memoirists. 

1 Authentic Memoirs of That Wonderful Phenomenon The Infant Roscius, 
(London, no date). A copy of this is in the Harvard Theatre Collec- 
tion, but it is not in the British Museum. 
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Both Master Betty’s parents, the Biographer says, were 
people of good education and independent means. His 
father, eldest son of an eminent physician in Lisburn, Ire- 
land, had inherited an estate and a fortune to go with it. His 
mother was likewise an heiress. She had inherited the ‘exten- 
sive manor’ of Hopton Wafers in Shrewsbury, and it was at 
her manor house, Hopton Court, that Master Betty was born, 
and spent the first five years of his life. However, the Bio- 
grapher continues, ‘in the autumn of the year 1796 Mr. 
Henry Betty (accompanied by Mrs. Betty and her son) re- 
visited his native place in the north of Ireland, and resided 
for two years on his paternal property at Lisburn’. Then, in 
1798, ‘having an opportunity of letting his house at Lisburn 
to Colonel Lumley and the officers of the 22nd regiment of 
Light Dragoons’, he ‘took a beautiful seat, called Mill-Hill, 
near Lisburn, from whence’, the family ‘afterwards removed 
to Springhill’. 

Thus far this historic account—historic in the sense that it 
has never been disputed—is less untruthful in what it does 
say than in what it doesn't. But it is only the omissions that 
are strictly relevant to the circumstances in which Master 
Betty's stage career began. He had two friends, and the 
first of them to join him was his own father. There can be 
little doubt that Mr Betty's motives for doing so were 
pecuniary. He was a squanderer, with a squanderer’s greed 
for money and a squanderer’s chronic shortage of it. 

Part of the evidence for this assertion is contained in a 
letter? of September 9th, 1804, written by Professor John 
Robison of Edinburgh University, in reply to an inquiry he 
had received from Richard Wilson, secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor of England, Lord Eldon. This correspondence 
will be referred to again in its proper context, but, as an 
indication of Professor Robison’s reliability as a witness, it 
may be said here that he was a close friend of James Watt, 
to whom he suggested the manufacture of the steam engine; 
after his death, in 1805, Watt was to describe him as ‘a man 
of the clearest head and most science of anybody’ he ever 
knew. ; 

In his letter to Richard Wilson, Professor Robison re- 

2MS.—V. & A. Museum. 
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ported an interview he had had with Mrs Betty. She had been 
left behind in Edinburgh, while her husband conducted the 
bandwagon, that her son was by that time become, south 
towards London. The Professor found Mrs Betty ‘in a very 
delicate and feeble state’, which is not surprising, for at the 
age of nearly forty she was within a month of giving birth 
to her second child, a daughter, and was distraught with 
worry about her first-born. She “conversed with difficulty and 
fatigue’, and the story she had to tell was complicated. It can 
no longer be exactly reconstructed, because the manuscript 
of Professor Robison’s letter is in a poor state of preservation, 
and several important words from it are missing. It leaves 
one in no doubt, however, that Mrs Betty’s estate of Hopton 
Wafers, which was entailed, had been illicitly sold by her 
husband at a time when he was overwhelmed by debts. He 
had taken this step without her consent and in preference to 
disposing of his own smaller property in Ireland, which was 
anyway in decline’. 

Mrs Betty also told Professor Robison that it was ‘her most 
earnest wish that her son should be withdrawn from the 
theatre’, though ‘she would not (dared not)’ do anything 
about this on her own initiative. Professor Robison described 
her as a ‘gentle broken hearted creature, of genteel man- 
ners, language & carriage, and very timid’. Though she 
denied that her husband was still without financial means of 
his own, the Professor disbelieved her. “Surely it does not 
accord, he wrote, ‘with this mean vagabondising of his 
child.’ 

The fact that Master Betty was being ‘vagabondised’ or 
was on the stage for any other reason, except his own burn- 
ing desire to be there, was not one his F riends could admit 
to, nor was it one that Fashion could allow itself to suspect 
once it had adopted the boy as its idol. An article published 
in 1806 in a Cambridge periodical, called the Saunterer, 
compares him with Chatterton, and says that his achieve- 
ment in ‘appearing before the world’ at an even younger age 
than Chatterton did should be weighed against the fact of 
his advantageous family background: ‘In the lap of leisure, 
secure from the storms of indigence, he was never con- 
demned to mourn over the pages of Shakespeare by the feeble 
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gleanings of a midnight taper. He enjoyed all that affection 
and indulgence could procure—a mind exempted from 
pecuniary anxiety—a day unclouded by the frown of inso- 
lence.’ 

So the world was persuaded to believe. The Biographer 
says that Master Betty began to exhibit signs of histrionic 
genius at the age of about six, and that though his parents 
offered him some encouragement, this was tempered by their 
fear of what might befall their genteel plans for his 
‘advancement in life’, if he should ever become a professional 
actor. The issue was idecided in the summer of 1802, when 
his father rashly took him to see Mrs Siddons, who was ful- 
filling a short engagement in Belfast. It was the first time the 
boy had ever been inside a theatre; and he saw Mrs Siddons 
play Elvira in Sheridan’s tragedy, Pizarro. The experience, 
says the Biographer, set his youthful ambition ablaze. ° “I 
shall certainly die”, was his repeated and ardent exclama- 
tion, “if I may not be a player.”’ Earlier accounts have it 
that this exclamation, though ardent, was uttered only once. 
History does not question, however, that it was a threat 
actually made and a threat, moreover, that no self-respect- 
ing father could afford to ignore. 

From Mr Betty’s point of view, both as parent and Friend, 
the story could hardly have been bettered. It was at once a 
delightfully simple and very colourful way of demonstrating 
the purity of his intentions; of declaring that far from being 
interested in exploiting his son for his own profit, he had 
reluctantly yielded, ars gratia artis, to the claims of transcen- 
dent genius. At the same time, it provided a suble link 
between the boy and the reigning Queen of the British 
stage. 

It was, indeed, such a good story that one may doubt 
whether Mr Betty himself could have invented it. But in- 
vented one may be morally sure that it was; and not until 
there was a market for it. There is no trace of it to be found 
in any of Master Betty's publicity prior to the time that he 
was famous enough to be courted by memoirists. But its 
underlying motif was foreshadowed from the very outset. 

From adolescents, admittedly, ‘Tll die if I can’t act’, or 
words to that effect, may always have been a common 
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enough threat; and today, certainly, the world would be 
strewn with premature corpses, if it were invariably carried 
out. But Master Betty was not an adolescent when he was 
allegedly taken to see Mrs Siddons perform. He was a little 
boy of ten, and from what one knows at first-hand of his 
behaviour two and three years later, his tastes and disposi- 
tion were young for his age. At thirteen, he was discovered, 
in an off-guard moment,* to be incapable of concentrating 
during a performance of a light comedy at Covent Garden. 
In these circumstances, it seems inconceivable that at ten, 
on his very first visit to a theatre, he would have been able to 
sit through a tragedy with any sort of enjoyment. 

But to revert to History: according to the Biographer, Mr 
Betty, after delaying for ‘some time , while his son presum- 
ably continued to contemplate suicide, eventually ‘intro- 
duced’ him to Michael Atkins, manager of the Belfast 
theatre. Master Betty recited some passages from the part of 
Osman* for Mr Atkins’s benefit ‘with, it is said, the wild 
and unskilful vigour of untutored genius’. Mr Atkins, for his 
part, was promptly overcome. ‘I never dared to indulge in the 
hope of seeing another Garrick, he said, “but I have seen an 
Infant Garrick in Master Betty.’ 

The Biographer does not go on to relate how the Infant 
Garrick’s vigour was made skilful and his genius tutored, and 
therein lies the vitally important fact that he omitted. For at 
this point in the saga all the earlier memoirists mention the 
intercession of Atkins’s prompter, a certain Mr Hough. One 
of them says that it was to Hough, and not to Atkins, that Mr 
Betty introduced his son in the first place; and this was 
undoubtedly the case. 

The approximate date of the meeting can be fixed by 
reference to a letter? which Mr Betty wrote from Birming- 
ham, in September of the following year, to William Chis- 
holme, a lawyer then engaged in a desperate attempt on 
behalf of R. B. Sheridan of Drury Lane to outbid Thomas 
Harris of Covent Garden for the boy’s services. This same 


3 Life of Frederick Reynolds, autobiography (London, 1827). See here- 
under. 
4 From Voltaire’s Zaire. English adaptation by Aaron Hill. 
5 MS.—V. & A. Museum. 
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letter reveals that as a result of the meeting Hough j joined 
the venture as Master Betty's second Friend. ‘When Mr. 
Hough first knew my son in Feb. 1803, Mr Betty informed 
Chisholme, ‘he immediately wrote to Mr. Sheridan and 
recommended him to the protection of that Gent, but I 
suppose Mr. Sheridan, not knowing who Mr. Hough was, 
caused him to treat the letter with indifference for an answer 
was never received. 

Hough is mutedly described by the memoirists as Master 
Betty’s theatric tutor. But that gives an altogether inade- 
quate idea of what his true function must have been. In con- 
temporary terms, he would be better thought of as a kind of 
omnipotent director, who not only instructed his pupil in the 
basic techniques of acting, but controlled the details of his 
every performance, including dress and make-up, and saw 
to it, besides, that the effects he wanted achieved were not 
interfered with by other players on the scene. Nor did his 
duties end there. To begin with, the business as well as the 
stage management was in his charge. So, pretty certainly was 
the publicity or, as it would be called more grandly today, 
the public relations. Indeed, one may fairly assume that 
Hough was the brains behind everything involved in the 
promotion of the enterprise, for of the two Friends, he was 
the only one with any prior knowledge or experience of the 
tricks of the theatrical trade. Moreover, as we shall see, 
nearly every mistake that was made happened after Mr 
Betty had started to assert his authority as senior partner. 
The greatest mistake of all, though it may have been un- 
avoidable, was the dismissal of Hough shortly after his pupil 
reached the summit. 

It transpired then that Hough had had no financial stake 
in the venture, and from the outset had been in the position 
of a remarkably poorly paid employee; according to the 
London newspapers he had never been rewarded with more 
than thirty shillings a week and his keep. 

This raises the question of what motive he could have had 
for joining the enterprise in the first place, and the answer 
can only be guessed at. So long as he remained a Friend, 
he rightly Believed: for reasons we shall see, that as little 
attention as possible should be drawn to himself and _ his 
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work; and although he threatened after his dismissal to pub- 
lish some startling revelations, he was eventually silenced— 
allegedly with a small settlement. Consequently, he remains 
a very shadowy figure, which is regrettable, because he must 
have been a man of unusual gifts. He is listed in The 
Thespian Dictionary of 1805—a more modest and less eru- 
dite forerunner of Who’s Who in the Theatre—as W. Hough, 
‘reckoned both ingenious and experienced’ in his capacity as 
a prompter. The initial “W’ stood for William, a fact one 
may learn from the caption of a print of him in his réle of 
‘theatric tutor to the Young Roscius’, which was belatedly 
published in 1806. A contemporary newspaper report says 
that he started life as a law student at the Middle Temple. 
He was thought to have been treated extremely badly when 
he was dismissed from Master Betty's service and the Lon- 
don Press which wanted to leave people in no doubt of 
where its sympathies lay, habitually called him the ‘old 
prompter’. But this was unscrupulous journalism. Hough 
was no white-haired, dim-eyed, sentimental old stager. To 
judge from the aforementioned print of him, he could 
hardly have reached forty when he met Master Betty, and 
his looks suggest that if he had stuck to the Bar, instead of 
going on the stage, he might have made a very tough cross- 
examiner. 

He may have been a disappointed and frustrated actor. It 
is also possible that when he was originally approached by 
Mr Betty, he was earning nothing at all and was open to any 
kind of offer. Certainly, if he was not an unpaid prompter at 
the time, he was an idle one, for due to the troubles in Ire- 
land and the proclamation of Martial law, the Belfast theatre 
was temporarily closed down. Presumably he was impressed 
by the boy’s potentialities, and perhaps the opportunity he 
saw of realising, vicariously, his own ambitions was as much 
recompense as he ever demanded or required. 

That was the explanation he himself was to give by impli- 
cation at the time of his dismissal, and one might be content 
to accept it as the whole truth, but for the fact that his part 
in the story was suppressed by the Biographer. For assuming 
the Biographer did do this at his hero’s special request—and 
what other reason could he have possibly had?—it follows 
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that Master Betty in his manhood must have had extremely 
distasteful recollections of Hough.° 

The memoirists say that when Hough agreed to coach the 
boy, and for that purpose went to live with the Betty family 
at their temporary home near Belfast, his pupil welcomed 
him as a ‘guardian angel’. Though it is most unlikely that his 
pupil ever gave vent to any such fustian sentiment, and may 
even have resented the intrusion of this strange new task- 
master into his life, he cannot have been unaware after he 
grew up that his boyhood fame was largely owed to Hough 
and that it was from him that he had learned all that he 
knew about acting. Nor did he grow up into the kind of man 
who, from vanity, would have wished to deny obligations 
that he owed, or who would have harboured any petty 
grudge. On the contrary, in so far as he had a public reputa- 
tion then, modesty and charity were its hallmarks. 

Objectively, it is true, Hough had been instrumental in 
depriving him of the happiness of a normal childhood and 
in condemning him to his life as a has-been. But so equally, 
and with less excuse, had his other Friend been, his father. 
If he had come to hate the whole memory of his boyhood 
fame, and to blame those who had forced it on him, he 
would presumably have discouraged the Biographer from 
writing anything at all. There Would have been no logic in 
his asking for Hough’s name alone to be dishonoured by its 
omission. 

When Hough was dismissed, the newspapers talked of a 
minor “falling out’ between him and Mr Betty. The latter, 
despite the charges of base ingratitude that he had to face, 
never tried to correct this impression, although it was far 
from his usual practice to remain silent under Press attack. 
Hough, for his part, showed signs of being in a weak bar- 
gaining position, for the settlement that he accepted, and 
that supposedly shut his mouth, amounted to only fifty 
guineas a year. Considering that he might have done at least 


8 Tt is of further significance that in a memoir of Master Betty by T. P. 
Grinstead, that was published in Bentley’s Magazine in 1857, i.e. when 
Master Betty was still alive, Hough’s name is also suppressed. Yet it was 
revived immediately after Master Betty’s death. See, for example, the 
obituary article in Temple Bar (1874). 
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as well financially through going ahead with the threatened 
publication of his revelations, it seems odd that he did not 
hold out for more, unless he was afraid of what Mr Betty, 
if he were pushed too far, might in his turn reveal. 

So it looks as if there must have been something far more 
serious behind the quarrel than was ever made public, and 
that this had to do with behaviour on Hough’s part which, 
whether forgivable or not by the father, alienated the son 
traumatically. A scurrilous pamplet,’ that was addressed to 
the boy soon afterwards in the form of a mock application 
for the vacant post as his tutor, contains the lines: 


For I’ve a wondrous rod in pickle 
Your pretty little Bum to tickle 


Perhaps it was to just such a temptation that Hough even- 
tually yielded—or just such a practice in which he surrep- 
titiously indulged until his pupil could bear it no longer. It 
is hard to imagine what other or lesser kind of affront could 
have made Master Betty, who never had any say in the con- 
duct of his own boyhood career, dislike Hough so intensely 
that forty years later he should have wanted the man’s 
existence symbolically obliterated. 

All this is mere speculation, of course, and although there 
may be pertinence in adding that Hough was evidently a 
bachelor, one is still left with a very flimsy basis upon which 
to accuse him of perverted tendencies. But the possibility 
inevitably intrudes itself, because of its relevance to the 
whole story. The point is that for any man who was sexually 
attracted to small boys, the opportunity of being Master 
Betty’s tutor might in itself have been irresistible. For Master 
Betty was a boy of extraordinary physical beauty; and his 
physical beauty, one may venture to say here and now, 
proved, from the point of view of his Friends, to be his chief 
asset. In this lay their fortune—and his fate. 

Not that it was his only asset. Indeed, if it had been, it 
would have been unusable. Physical beauty or appeal does 
not of itself command admiration from the stage; there is art 
needed to reveal it, and it is a delusion to imagine otherwise. 
The extent to which the public, in its worship of Master 


7 The Young Rosciad by ‘Peter Pangloss’ (London, 1805). 
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Betty's form, was to deceive itself, or rather was to be will- 
ingly deceived, into exaggerating his histrionic abilities is a 
matter for detailed consideration later on, but the boy would 
have got nowhere, if he had been talentless. As Leigh Hunt, 
his arch professional enemy, was one day to put it: “To deny 
merit where it has fixed the attention, and obtained the 
applause of a polished people, is presumptuous and ab- 
surd.... Something there must be: public praise cannot be 
given where something praiseworthy does not exist.’ 

One does not know how high Hough’s private estimate of 
this ‘something’ was, when he first heard Master Betty recite, 
though obviously he could not have thought that it left no 
room for improvement, or he wouldn't have bothered with 
tutoring him at all. In fact, he started coaching the boy at 
once, before there was a prospect of a public engagement in 
sight, and apparently he found him a remarkably receptive 
pupil, who could follow the minutest instructions quickly 
and precisely. 

Equally, one does not know whether Hough perceived 
that the unique and golden thing about Master Betty was his 
appearance. One may suspect that he did, if only because it 
was the thing that in effect he was to exploit. But it is 
possible that he was as successful in concealing this know- 
ledge from himself as he was from everybody else; the 
cleverest and most successful of promoters, after all, are 
usually the dupes of their own propaganda. In any case, it 
was something he could never admit to. There would have 
been no hope of selling Master Betty to either the managers 
or the public on the grounds that he was a little of boy of 
exceptional physical appeal; for though that, ultimately, was 
the reason why he was to prove so saleable, or at any rate 
so immensely profitable, he had to be packaged under a very 
different sort of label, if people were to be persuaded to buy 
what they might otherwise have felt ashamed of wanting. 
Meanwhile, Hough was faced with a more formidable task 
than preparing his pupil for the stage. And that was to get 
him on it. 
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Theatre managers have never been an adventurous breed, 
and there is no reason to suppose that in London or else- 
where the manager lived who would have engaged an 
eleven-year-old boy to star in tragedy, on the strength of a 
recommendation, however ecstatic, from an unknown ex- 
prompter. One may doubt whether Hough seriously hoped 
for a reply to the letter which he wrote straight away to 
Sheridan, and one may suspect that during the next few 
months he wrote other letters to other managers which 
proved similarly unproductive. 

Indeed, without luck, which invariably seems to play its 
part at some point in the promotion of a successful stage 
enterprise, the venture might have been still-born. Luck 
intervened when, as a last resort perhaps, Master Betty’s 
Friends approached Michael Atkins, who had received per- 
mission to re-open his theatre. This was at the beginning of 
August, six months after Hough had started working with 
the boy. 

Michael Atkins knew Hough well, of course, and, accord- 
ing to the memoirists, had great faith in his judgment. One 
cannot be sure, even so, that he would have accepted his 
recommendation on this occasion, if conditions in Belfast 
had been normal. But they were not. A nine o'clock curfew 
remained in force, and fear of violence still hovered over 
the city, as it did over the rest of distressed Ireland. 

Of all commercial concerns, the theatre is the most vulner- 
able to political or economic crises; it is the first thing 
which harassed people are ready to do without. Atkins must, 
therefore, have been in a receptive mood for suggestions of 
a ‘novelty —of some attraction sufficiently provocative and 
unusual to lure his reluctant patrons out of their homes. He 
may not have regarded Master Betty as the ideal solution to 
his problem. There was, after all, the risk of a boomerang 
effect, for the idea of a child playing tragic heroes with a 
grown-up cast, though certainly novel, was on the face of it 
absurd. Whether or not Atkins satisfied himself, first of all, 
that the boy had sufficient ability to avoid disaster, or was 
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content to take Hough’s word for it, he did not commit him- 
self very deeply. He engaged Master Betty to perform four 
of his ‘favourite characters’ on four separate nights. And for 
each of these performances he undertook to pay him, not a 
set fee, but a share of the receipts after his own expenses had 
been met. 

On August 16th, 1803, the following advertisement ap- 
peared in the Belfast News Letter: 

‘A young gentleman of this Neighbourhood, (only eleven 
years of age) having given such striking proof of a wonderful 
genius in Theatric Oratory, that the most critical Judges 
have pronounced him a PHENOMENON of the age—Mr. Atkins, 
anxious to gratify the Lovers of the Drama to the utmost of 
his powers, has, through the intercession of several ladies, 
prevailed on the Young Gentleman’s Friends to permit his 
performing two or three of the characters he most excels in. 
His first appearance will be on Friday Evening next in the 
arduous character of Osman, in the admired Tragedy of 
Zara. = 

This announcement was calculated to arouse the maxi- 
mum amount of curiosity, for even at that time when hyper- 
bole was more characteristic of provincial theatre advertis- 
ing than it is today it went pretty far, and in that sense 
served Atkins’s immediate interests. But the reference to in- 
terceding ladies, who plainly did not exist, shows that there 
was a longer-term purpose in view. 

In The Monthly Mirror of December, 1805, by which time 
Hough had been dismissed, there is a communication from 
someone identified as a Glasgow correspondent, which states 
that Master Betty spoke an opening address on the occasion 
of his début in Belfast, beginning: 


The old boy, my father, is light in his purse, 
And I myself tired of being at nurse, 

The actors within have assured me I’m fit 

The part of a hero exactly to hit; 

So to prove that I've talent as well as another 
Good folks, I ran forward in spite of my mother 


Since those lines exactly contradict the message implicit 
in the advance advertising, one may be morally certain they 
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were never spoken, but were fabricated, for a malevolent 
reason, by The Monthly Mirror’s ‘Glasgow correspondent’. 
Whoever this was must have had a very good idea of the 
truth, and it may have been Hough himself, or an agent of 
Hough’s. At the relevant time, he was vainly trying to rear 
a new ‘phenomenon of the age’ called Master Wilson, a 
native of Glasgow.$ 

If scansion had allowed, it would have been more accu- 
rate as well as more deadly to allege that Master Betty was 
‘pushed forward’ rather than ‘ran forward’. Not that he was 
necessarily unhappy about it. Though a surprising number of 
famous actors in history have suffered from a morbid hatred 
of acting, their attitude was born of maturer feelings and 
prejudices than Master Betty could possibly have possessed. 
The likelihood is that as a normal child, with an unusual gift, 
he enjoyed the chance of ‘showing off’, and that until his 
Friends started pushing him too hard he regarded his 
appearances on a real stage as high adventure. 

But'to return to History once again: the Biographer, here 
faithfully echoing the memoirists, gives this account of the 
boy’s Belfast début: “At the request of the manager, the 
drums had been ordered to beat an hour later at night, and 
the doors of the theatre were opened an hour sooner than 
was customary. The singularity of the exhibition drew a 
crowded audience, who were equally astonished and enrap- 
tured at Betty’s performance. The applause was tumul- 
tuous; and the actors were confounded to see themselves so 
completely schooled by a mere child. Next day, Little Betty 
formed the common topic of conversation in all parts of the 
town. 

There is no proof that anything of this spectacular sort 
actually happened, and the probability is that it did not. The 


8 The Glasgow correspondent wrote in November, and signed himself 
‘J.F.. He said that the MS. of Master Betty’s alleged address ‘fell into 
his hands by accident’. ‘Justus’ reported from Glasgow, some months later, 
‘Master Wilson has now parted from Mr. Hough, and renounces the stage. 
From what has reached me, I am decidedly of the opinion that poor Hough 
has acted most honourably, most generously, and most unexceptionably, in 
every respect, to this enfant perdu, who certainly promised something but 
who as certainly is most decidedly inferior, in theatrical merit, to Master 
Betty.’ (See The Monthly Mirror, Vol. 22.) 
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memoirists were logically bound to claim, in recalling their 
hero’s début, that this had been a ‘star in a night’ story; for 
it would have been wholly at variance with what was by 
then the established line to imply that his powers had not 
from the very first been blindingly apparent. Yet if he really 
began to work any wonders in Belfast, it is surprising that his 
engagement was not extended, for there were no immediate 
plans for moving him on elsewhere and it was not until 
November that he went to Dublin to fulfil his second pro- 
fessional engagement. Atkins evidently made no move to 
detain him. His Osman was in due course followed by Young 
Norval in Douglas (which was to be the most famous of all 
his performances), by Rolla in Pizarro (the play in which Mrs 
Siddons allegedly provoked his neurotically emotional reac- 
tion), and, finally, on August 29th, by Romeo. 

There is even some doubt whether he went through with 
the last of these four scheduled appearances. For a letter 
published in Leigh Hunt’s paper, The News, on December 
15th, 1805, from a correspondent signing himself Matter of 
Fact Man, with the impressive return address of St James’s 
Palace, states: ‘After Master Betty had played a few nights 
in Belfast to very bad houses, he took a benefit; but as there 
was not money in the house to pay the expenses, the audi- 
ence had their money returned, and the Boy had no benefit!!! 
Yet in what is called an authentic narrative—he played in 
Belfast to overflowing houses . . .’ 

The “Matter of Fact Man’ may or may not have been writ- 
ing from personal knowledge. But, so far as one can tell, no 
direct or circumstantial evidence exists to dispute him. It is 
significant, perhaps, that the Belfast News Letter did not 
carry any further advertisements of the boy’s performances 
after its issue of August 23rd, when Douglas was announced; 
Atkins may have decided against throwing good money after 
bad. 

What the News Letter did carry, however, also in its issue 
of August 23rd, was a glowing review of Osman. *... Though 
the greater part of the spectators no doubt went to see this 
Child of Nature, strongly prepossessed against a representa- 
tion which appeared to be not a little ridiculous, the re- 
iterated bursts of applause which rather too often inter- 
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rupted the performance, was the best proof that they found 
themselves agreeably disappointed. The Young Gentleman’s 
person is handsome, his deportment majestic, and his voice 
bold and melodious; and the performance throughout, con- 
sidering his age, and its being his first appearance, was truly 
astonishing. He marked all the author’s particular passages 
with great discernment, and where required, with the most 
energetic force. Indeed, from the specimen he gave last night 
of his very promising abilities, if his genius be rightly culti- 
vated, under proper masters, he bids fair to rival the first 
tragedian of the age, and may not be unjustly styled, the 
Minor Roscius. 

This might be regarded as evidence that he was, after all, 
a sensation in Belfast, except for the fact that it was a pal- 
pable puff, possibly paid for and very likely written by his 
Friends. Criticism, as it is understood today, was at this time 
virtually unknown in the provincial Press, and even in the 
London newspapers honest or dispassionate reviewing of 
plays and players was a comparative rarity. As Leigh Hunt 
was to write years later, in recalling his own beginnings 
as the first of the genuinely independent dramatic critics: 
‘Puffing and plenty of tickets were ... the system of the day. 
It was an exchange of amenities over the dinner table; a flat- 
tery of power on the one side, and puns on the other; and 
what the public took for criticism on a play, was a draft upon 
the box office or reminiscences of last Thursday’s salmon and 
lobster sauce.’ 

The News Letter’s review of Master Betty's Osman reads 
like something lower than that, if it is judged as criticism. 
But as the opening shot in a puffing campaign it is extremely 
impressive. With the addition of a new paragraph, it was 
copied, virtually word for word, in a despatch from Belfast 
to London, which The Monthly Mirror published in its 
November (1803) issue. The additional paragraph would 
have been highly offensive to Belfast readers, but was pre- 
sumably intended as a renewed bid for Sheridan's attention, 
and may also, incidentally, have been expressive of dis- 
appointment with the result of the Belfast engagement. 
‘Were this rich and invaluable flower’, it says of its hero, “but 
taken from its present barren, and carefully transplanted 
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into the genial soil of London, there to be tenderly nur- 
tured, it would become the delight and admiration of the 
world, and Britannia might then justly boast her own 
Roscius.® 

Though there was no immediate response from Sheridan 
or anyone else on the other side of the Irish Channel to the 
loud hint, the boy’s Friends had none the less charted the 
way to Biitannias bosom with their initial essay in puffing. 
The theme that was to prove basic to their promotion of 
Bettymania was already apparent, and they had hit on the 
boldest and most brilliant of the means that were to be 
used to dramatise it. This was the claim that, as a Child of 
Nature, their boy deserved the appellation Roscius. 

Hardly a more emotive word was current in Britain than 
Roscius—the name of an ancient Roman actor. For Garrick 
had been called by it; and though a quarter of a century had 
passed since Garrick’s death ‘eclipsed the gaiety of nations’, 
that was a blow from which the British nation at least still 
did not consider itself recovered. One says ‘nation’ advis- 
edly, because the theatre in Master Betty's time was a 
national institution in a truer sense than it can likely ever be 
again. It had no government subsidy, but it drew its sus- 
tenance from the jealously devoted patronage of a ruling 
class. King George HI and his family were not irregular 
attendants at the equivalent of musical comedies and 
‘goon’ shows, but occupants week by week, or oftener, of 
their private boxes at the two Royal Patent Houses of Dr ury 
Lane and Covent Garden, where Shakespeare was enshrined. 

The theatre of today is so little attached to tradition, 
has become so much of a perennial parvenu, that one may 
doubt whether there is an actor alive who will still be widely 
venerated twenty-five years after his death; and certainly 
an ambitious young player would not improve his chances 
of stardom by adopting the sobriquet of, for instance, “The 
Young Irving’. But to say that Garrick was still widely 
venerated at the beginning of the last century is to under- 
state the case. There is a picture painted by George Carter, 


9 Very likely, the same hand that wrote the News Letter review des- 
patched the embroidered version to The Monthly Mirror. One may suspect 
it was Hough’s in both cases. 
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and now in the Museum at Stratford-on-Avon, which as an 
expression of what people felt is scarcely hyperbolic. Garrick 
is shown being lifted by angels from his tomb; assembled 
players, in attitudes of devotion, await his coming; and from 
the distant hills Shakespeare, flanked by the Muses of 
Tragedy and Comedy, descend to welcome him. 

The promise of Garrick reborn was, indeed, something 
close to the promise of a new Messiah. And The Times, years 
later, was to betray a lofty, retrospective awareness of how 
this had been exploited by the boy’s Friends, when it wrote:”° 
“Garrick, and that multitude of eminent performers who 
had by his example thrown something of the lustre of the 
Augustan age round the English theatre, had passed away. 
If they had dropped the dramatic mantle in their flight, it 
had not yet been found; and even the memory of their excel- 
lence was hurtful to their successors. While the radiance of 
this splendid setting was still full upon the eye, the twi- 
light that followed was deepened in its gloom. But in a 
country like England, no feeling can be strong without for- 
cing its way among the people. The idle, who regretted the 
amusement of the Theatre,—the tasteful, who lamented it as 
a school of talent,—and the public-spirited, who felt the 
national honour involved in the pre-eminence of arts as well 
as arms, were equally animated by the appearance of a 
second Garrick... .’ 

What is lacking there, of course, is any attempt to explain 
why the people of England should have been willing, even 
momentarily, to accept a child as a second Garrick; why, to 
put the matter in cruder and more up-to-date language, they 
should have fallen for so unlikely, even grotesque, a line. But 
that is the very question which History has refused to face. 
It is enough to say here that if the line had not been prof- 
fered, there could have been no Bettymania—no_nation- 
wide worship of a beautiful boy. In a word, the people of 
England fell for it, because they wanted to. 

Yet it was an astonishingly daring move on the part of 
Master Betty’s Friends to plan a Garrick ‘image’ for their 
property. Had they enjoyed the advantages of a Madison 

10 The Times, November 4th, 1812; review of Master Betty’s return to the 
stage as Mister Betty. 
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Avenue training, one might picture them as being initially 
dumbfounded by their own audacity, and then deciding to 
‘kick the idea around a bit’. One may assume that they did, 
in fact, ‘kick it around’ a little, for a definitive sobriquet 
wasn’t fixed on all at once. After a claim had been staked in 
Belfast to the title of ‘The Minor Roscius—Why minor? 
Why be apologetic about itP Why not shoot the worksP— 
the boy moved on at the end of November to Dublin, 
where at the outset of his engagement he was still called ‘A 
Young Gentleman’, but, following some further softening- 
up publicity, was elevated to ‘The Infant Roscius’. Don’t go 
for that word ‘Infant’. Too much play on the kid stuff angle. 
From the very beginning of his next engagement, which 
was in Cork, he was “The Young Roscius’ in the advertise- 
ments and on the bills. And that settled it. Terrific. 

It might still have misfired, of course: this bid to persuade 
people, or to make them persuade themselves, that a child 
was the reincarnation of the nonpareil they were still in 
mourning for. But it didn’t misfire. And only Master Betty, 
through his long years as Mr Betty, was to suffer from the 
recoil. 


3 


If the star in a Belfast night story was most probably fiction, 
it is also unlikely that the boy’s success in Dublin was on 
quite such a fabulous scale as the memoirists were to claim. 
At the same time, the puffing was intensified and must at 
some point have become, so to speak, self-generating. 

In a volume of Table Talk" there is a reprint from an old 
Irish newspaper (unfortunately unidentified) of a parody of 
puff masquerading as criticism of one of Mrs Siddons’s per- 
formances: ‘One hundred and ninety ladies fainted! Forty- 
six went into fits, and ninety-five had strong hysterics. The 
world will scarcely credit the truth, when they are told that 
fourteen children, five old women, one hundred tailors, and 
six Common Councilmen, were actually drowned in the 
inundation of tears that flowed from the galleries, the slips, 
and the boxes, to increase the briny pond in the pit; the 

11 By Richard Ryan (London, 1828). 
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water was three feet deep, and the people there, obliged to 
stand upon the benches, were in that position up to their 
ankles in tears! An Act of Parliament against her playing any 
more will certainly pass.’ 

The puffing of Master Betty in Dublin, and later in Cork 
and Waterford, was not much more restrained than that 
which is to say it reads almost like self-parody. Had it been 
the custom then, as it is now, to extract the most favourable 
Press comments on a theatrical performance for advertis- 
ing purposes, a playbill announcing the last of the boy’s 
appearances in Ireland could have included from the com- 
mendations he had gathered during the preceding months: 


“So wonderful a collection of natural 
powers never have been witnessed in so 
young a creature —Faulkners Dublin Journal 


“Literally astonished the audience . . . this 

most wonderful boy . . . so perfect and 
interesting an exhibition has not been 

witnessed for many years —Dublin Evening Post 


“The audience seemed sometimes as if lost 
in wonder . . . no difficulty can be felt in 
stating this youthful performer’s vast 
pretensions to the title . . . of the Infant 
Roscius —Freeman’s Journal 


‘Osman was inconceivably well performed . 

we have never seen it better performed nor 

ever acted by talents of such promise’ 
—Cork Mercantile Chronicle 


‘Drenched the audience in tears’ 
—Dublin Evening Post 


Yet it seems unlikely that puffing of this magnitude could 
or would have continued, if the public had remained obsti- 
nately unpersuaded by it, or, in other words, if it had not 
succeeded in its purpose. Moreover, assuming that it did 
succeed, it could from that moment no longer be strictly 
regarded as puffing at all, but, rather, as a reflection of popu- 
lar taste; and that, incidentally, is an apt enough description 
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of most dramatic criticism of the present or any other time. 
Today’s effective puff is bound to be tomorrow’s honestly 
held opinion, and while an actor’s reputation cannot be in- 
definitely puff-maintained, it may seem no less substantial 
for having been puff-made in the first place. One may suspect, 
for example, that the late Marylin Monroe's claim to have 
graduated from chocolate box sex symbol to superlatively 
gifted comedienne was originated by the Hollywood pro- 
paganda machine; but, if so, it was none the less a claim that, 
rightly or wrongly, the public has accepted and that very 
few critics have been inclined to contradict.” 

Conversely, puffing only provokes a counterblast, after it 
has started to take effect. However grossly exaggerated one 
may consider some Press estimate of an actor’s talents to be, 
one is not ordinarily moved to protest against it, unless and 
until one feels oneself to be in a minority. Analogously, the 
more influential the reputation of a newspaper, the more 
letters it is likely to receive dissenting from its editorial 
opinions; and the less, the fewer. What convinces one that in 
Dublin the Master Betty enterprise began to pay dividends 
was the publication, early in 1804, of Familiar Epistles to 
Frederick J S, Esq. on the Present State of the Irish 
Stage. 


12 Thus in 1959 when the author, taking part in the B.B.C. programme 
The Critics, observed that, in his view, Miss Monroe could hardly be des- 
cribed as an actress at all, and was certainly inferior to Miss Bardot, he 
provoked a polite gasp of horror from the other participants and was accused 
by the critic speaking for the films of having dropped ‘a most frightful 
brick’. He had, indeed, attacked an article of faith, which is what, as we 
shall see, the few critical opponents of Master Betty did, when the boy was 
at the height of his fame. Still, he was not quite alone. Stanley Kauffmann 
wrote (1960): ‘Miss Monroe...is an actress of abysmally little talent. She 
exudes an air of caution and contrivance, of concern with angles and light- 
ing, with retakes, coaching, souping up of the baseless voice by vigilant 
engineers ...she is rarely credible, even in her “serious” performances like 
that in Bus Stop, and her effect is aided by the consciousness of extrinsic 
publicity that the audience brings with it (Author’s italics).’ And, again 
(1959): ‘She is not nearly as good an actress, for instance, as her Continental 
counterpart, Miss Bardot; she lacks the French girl’s voice, verve, moderate 
technical proficiency and certainly lacks her range.’ This was to speak as the 
enemy, not simply of puff-made fashionable opinion, but of puff-made high- 
brow criticism. (See A World On Film by Stanley Kauffmann, New York, 
1966). 
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This work, though published anonymously, was actually 
written by a young journalist with influential contacts on 
the other side of the Irish Channel and with a distinguished 
career ahead of him in English politics; he was later to be- 
come known as the Right Honourable John Wilson Croker. 
His book was a satire in octosyllabic verse, which today 
reads both tamely and very esoterically. Master Betty did 
not inspire it. It would undoubtedly have been written, if 
the boy had never existed; and the fact that it was a huge 
best-seller (it ran into five editions within the year) was 
testimony, not to any sensation he had caused, but to the 
fashionable popularity of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, which 
yielded its manager, Frederick Jones, a secure annual in- 
come of £7,000. Nevertheless, Croker did devote one of his 
lengthier epistles to Master Bettys engagement: something 
he clearly would not have bothered to do, if it had caused 
no stir at all. The following lines, which are presumably 
meant to describe the boy’s opening appearance as Young 
Norval in Douglas, give a fair idea of Croker’s point of 
attack; it was the obvious one. 


The Cry is now ‘they come, they come’ 
And lo! Glenalvon and—Tom Thumb: 
Now clapping hands, and loud huzzas 
Thunder the rapture of applause, 

The very walls are rocked and why— 
The hero’s only four feet high! 

The noise redoubles—we are told 

The hero’s only twelve years old! 


But in this, as in the other Epistles, Croker is not content 
to let his verse speak for itself. He adds copious footnotes, 
and it is from these that one can best gauge the extent of 
Master Betty’s impact on Dublin playgoers. For the notes 
give the impression of a sort of crescendo of indignation, 
which was reflective in turn, no doubt, of an increasing 
awareness on Croker’s part, as he wrote on, that he was fight- 
ing a losing battle.” Thus: 

1. A child of the name of Beatty (sic), a native of Belfast, 


13 Croker wrote his book, day by day, while the season was in progress. 
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has lately been added to the force of the company. “Mercy 
on us, a bearne; a very pretty bearne indeed. 

2. I believe it never was the fashion to introduce one infant 
to play the first characters among men and women—oh! ’tis 
a dainty device to attract an audience. 

3. The infant played Romeo to Mrs Knighton’s Juliet, and 
they looked like an overgrown girl and her doll... Since 
the first part of this note was written, this ill-fated Baby has 
been exhibited in Hamlet!!! Absurdity, cruelty and con- 
tempt, could have devised nothing more insulting to good 
sense, humanity and the Public. 

4, The victory of Beatty (as Young Norval) over Hargrave 
(as Glenalvon) was like the battles in Mother Goose's tales, 
in which fairies never fail to overcome giants; but the won- 
der is not greater than that one individual should subdue the 
good sense of a whole city into a thraldom. 

5. I do not deny the boy’s abilities, but I protest against 
turning the stage into a nurser. ... 

6. I have given, perhaps, to Beatty more than his share 
of attention, but I shall not lament my trouble, if I should 
have any influence in dissuading him from persisting, at 
present, in his dramatic pursuits. 

Still, if the tide was already flowing too strongly in Master 
Betty's favour to be turned back, it was not in full flood. Had 
it been, there would have been no question of his com- 
manding ‘more than his share’ of Croker’s attention; he 
would have commanded all. A year later, on December 7th, 
1804, the Cork Mercantile Chronicle was to report acidly: 
‘We have not had “a great smoak” and “a very heavy firing 
from Boulogne” ever since... the Young Roscious engaged 
the attention of the London journalists. And, a few days 
afterwards, Faulkners Dublin Journal was to add: ‘Criticism 
and panegyrics upon the Young Roscius, as he is called, 
exclude almost every other matter from the columns of the 
London newspapers. Buonaparte, and his Invasion, and his 
Coronation, are all alike forgotten and disregarded.’ 

Nothing like that, one may suppose, could truthfully have 
been said of him, while he was on Irish soil. Croker may 
have failed to discourage people from going to see the boy 
out of curiosity. But while his book as a whole was as bitterly 
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attacked by some as it was praised by others, the Epistle 
referring to Master Betty, in so far as it was noticed at all, 
was the only thing in it that evidently met with undivided 
approval. Thus one of Croker’s several antagonists who 
hastened to answer him in his own coin, wrote: 


Pall, like stale beer, with insipidity, 
Surfeit, with vinegar’s acidity, 
Tinge every thought with aerial bile, 
And polish with the grating file. 
Beatty alone your sober lays 

Justly reprove, and duly praise. 


Very likely, the Biographer and the memoirists are correct 
in stating that during his engagement at Cork Master Betty 
broke all records and boosted the nightly takings from the 
average ten pounds to a hundred pounds. But he was still no 
more than a novelty, and at this point whoever may have 
considered his drawing power remarkable hadn’t seen any- 
thing yet. 


4 


The memoirists say that Frederick Jones wanted to retain 
the boy’s services under a long-term contract; and that may 
be true, despite the fact that jones himself, in the course 
of his own belated reply, published in 1806, to Croker’s 
‘Familiar Epistles’, appears to deny it: 


Nor did I persevere to fret ye 

With such a thing as Master Betty 
Whose name adorns the London hills, 
And evry daily journal fills 

His birth while rival nations claim 
And bid him equal Homer’s fame 


Jones adds in a footnote: “His friends, seeing and feeling 
what a prejudice in England there is against everything Irish 
took, very prudently, much pains to persuade that august 
personage, John Bull, that the Infant Roscius is a product of 
his own country. Here Jones was certainly talking nonsense; 
giving vent, perhaps, to his pe disappointment at the loss 
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of a gold mine. Actually, Master Betty's friends never at- 
tempted to conceal the boy’s Irish beginnings, but presum- 
ably they realized that Ireland was a dead end; and they 
took the first opportunity of getting him out—and on. 

That may not have come as easily as History implies that 
it did. An account in the Annual Register for 1804 says that 
while Master Betty was breaking records in Cork, ‘Fame 
blew her trump so loud that its sound reached the capital of 
Scotland.’ But it might as well have reached the capital of 
England, and the probability is that, in the sense of reper- 
cussions from the boy’s reception by the Irish Press and Pub- 
lic, it reached neither capital. John Jackson, the elderly 
ex-actor who owned the theatres in both Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, got to hear of the ‘phenomenon’, according to 
his own account, through ‘letters from Ireland’ and, again 
according to his own account, had ‘some difficulty’ in engag- 
ing him. That last statement, assuming it was not just 
impresario’s talk, suggests that Hough and Mr Betty pre- 
varicated in the vain hope of receiving a better offer—if not 
from London itself, at least from somewhere reasonably 
close to it. 

At the same time, they did not have to start again from 
scratch when they arrived in Glasgow, where their boy was 
engaged to give fourteen performances in three weeks, 
beginning on May 28th. John Jackson was to inform the 
world that his importation of Master Betty was carried 
through in defiance of strong opposition from his advisers, 
who had assured him that what may have pleased the 
emotional Irish would never ‘do’ for the hard-headed Scots. 
But he was none the less prepared to back his hunch to the 
limit, through continuing the dangerously high-flown pro- 
motional line that had been developed in Ireland. Master 
Betty was straight away billed as the “Young Gentleman’ 
who had acquired the appellation of the Young Roscius. 

This was described by a hostile pamphleteer as a “Modest 
Puff Preliminary’; or so Jackson was to allege in a monu- 
mental Puff Subsequent that he published under the title of 
‘Dramatic Strictures on the Young Roscius’. The Biographer 
says that when the identity of the hostile pamphleteer was 
discovered, the man was ‘compelled to leave the city’, and if 
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this seems an unlikely story, it is at least a true indication of 
the public frenzy that Master Betty had begun to excite 
before his Scottish engagement was over. The odd thing is, 
though, that the name of the hostile pamphleteer is. still 
undiscovered, so far as History knows, and seems to be un- 
discoverable, as, indeed, does the pamphlet he is supposed 
to have written. It is conceivable, therefore, that Jackson 
invented them both as a pretext for his own impassioned 
reply. ‘He played the part of Douglas’, Jackson writes of the 
boy's debut in Glasgow, ‘with the greatest bursts of applause 
I ever witnessed to have been given by an audience. .. . I call 
upon the whole of the theatrical inhabitants of Glasgow to 
declare, whether I...advanced anything concerning this 
youth that can possibly be deemed overstrained.—No: 
Nothing that words can express, can possibly come up to 
the full extent of his surprising endowments. . . .’ 

This certainly wasn't disinterested testimony, for by the 
time the book was published in July, Master Betty was play- 
ing for its author in Edinburgh and, according to newspaper 
advertisements, copies of the book were put on sale at the 
box office! 

Still, the work cannot be dismissed as the sort of puffing 
that has no necessary connection with reality. As a respon- 
sible theatre manager writing under his own name, rather 
than as an anonymous newspaper scribe, Jackson could not 
afford to make an ass of himself or to risk sacrificing the 
goodwill of his public. He must have felt satisfied that even 
if his extravagant statements did not precisely echo what 
most people were saying, or rather had started to say, at 
least they would be sympathetically received. 

Those statements were certainly extravagant. Master 
Betty's real or imaginary detractor is called, among other 
things, ‘unmanly’, ‘depraved’, ‘a monster’, and ‘a reptile’: 
abuse that is only matched by eulogy of Master Betty him- 
self. Through this eulogy there runs, very discernibly, the 
theme of all Master Betty’s publicity, and the variations on 
it 

Jackson reproduces a certified copy of the entry in the 
baptismal register of St Chad’s, Shrewsbury (presumably 
obtained from Mr Betty), in order to squelch a rumour that 
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the boy was not really a boy at all, but, as the Rev. W. P. 
Russell,** a later detractor, was to put it, ‘of the feminine 
gender, and arrived to a period of life beyond what even the 
law would deem infancy’. But, paradoxically, Jackson invites 
one to reject any idea that Master Betty’s youth was in itself 
the secret of his appeal, or a reason for judging him indul- 
gently. On the contrary, he argues that his ‘petit figure and 
want of years’, which would have been a crippling handicap 
to anyone except an extraordinary genius, did not prevent 
him from giving the illusion of being as physically and 
emotionally well suited to play the heroes of Tragedy as 
any living adult actor. He speaks of his performance as 
Tancred (a part that Garrick created and that Jackson had 
seen Garrick play) as something as near perfection as any- 
thing on this earth could ever be; and, in comparing him 
with Garrick, Jackson finds Master Betty more remarkable 
because he had none of the advantages of training, ex- 
perience, social and scholastic education that Garrick had 
acquired before embarking on a stage career. In short, says 
Jackson, the boy was ‘presented by Heaven, and fully 
instructed by the inspiring voice of nature’. 

Did Jackson really believe all thisP One cannot prove 
that he didn’t, but it is hard, for two reasons, to suppose that 
he did. In the first place, to suggest that Master Betty was 
untutored was palpably untrue; Jackson may have doubted 
how much was owed to Hough's coaching, but he must have 
known that something was. 

In the second place, Jackson’s implication that the ideal 
actor relies wholly on inborn talent, and has no need for 
acquired technical skill, attacked the professional concept of 
professionalism. Jackson may admittedly have had a per- 
sonal reason for doing this. A clergyman’s son originally 
intended for the Church, he was a failed actor who had 
started his career as a stage-struck amateur and had evi- 
dently never advanced much beyond that status. But he was 
also an old man who had been in management for a long 
time, and he had had dealings with all the leading players 
of the past half century. He must have been aware that his 
thesis would be deeply offensive to professional opinion. 

14 The Prose Rosciad by W. P. Russell (London, 1804) (copy in the H.T.C.). 
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Still, his immediate concern, of course, was with the 
paying public, and if this same thesis were to be advanced 
today, would it necessarily be rejected? One reason why the 
public was so receptive to it in Master Betty's case does not 
at present exist. There is no consciousness now, as there was 
then, that acting has become obtrusively a matter of rules 
and artifice; that it has moved away from ‘nature’ to some 
hardly accessible realm of aesthetics. ‘Every one knows’, a 
Correspondent signing himself ‘A.B.’ wrote in the Edin- 
burgh Courant of July 2nd, 1804, about Master Betty’s open- 
ing performance in Edinburgh, ‘that the school of Garrick 
is no more. The fire, the rapidity, the quick and exhaustless 
variety which characterised it, have given place to awful 
dignity, to stern elevation, to savage wildness, and to eccen- 
tric grief. It seems to have been the aim of this infant per- 
former, to renovate that school. His whole acting at least is 
founded on its principles. It is rapid, natural and easy. He 
has no artificial pauses, no affected modulation, no statue- 
like attitudes. Every word he utters seems the immediate 
result of the feeling which prompts it; and if his gestures are 
seldom characterised by elaborate smoothness and grace, 
they are uniformly true to character and passion .. . 

Not all performances today, and certainly not all those 
given by disciples of the Method, can be called free of ‘arti- 
ficial pauses and affected modulation’. But virtually every 
modern actor is concerned with creating the illusion of 
‘being’ rather than ‘playing’ the character he represents. In 
that sense, ‘natural acting’ and professionalism have be- 
come one and the same thing. 

On the other hand, the idea that the highest form of 
‘natural acting’ is entirely artless, that it has everything to do 
with inborn talent and nothing to do with acquired tech- 
nique, is no more acceptable to professional opinion now 
than it was when John Jackson voiced it. But neither has it 
lost its fascination for the public. For audiences the real 
attraction in Method acting is the mistaken idea that it is 
methodless. 

For while the public uses the word ‘amateur’ to express 
opprobrium and ‘professional’ to express commendation, it is 


illogically blind to the only grounds upon which the distinc- 
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tion between the two can rationally be based. If the acting it 
admires most is the acting which seems to it most natural, 
the public also believes, or at least tries to believe, that act- 
ing at its best does, in fact, come naturally. This may be 
because most playgoers are players manqués, with a con- 
scious psychological urge to persuade themselves that noth- 
ing an actor does on a stage is beyond their own powers to 
duplicate, given half a chance. Certainly, few, if any, mem- 
bers of a theatre audience are willing to admit that what an 
actor does, or how he does it, holds the least mystery for 
them. An acting performance is never, as a play may occa- 
sionally be, ‘too deep’ for them to understand. Nor is it 
something they like or dislike. It is something they do not 
hesitate to pronounce, authoritatively, ‘good’ or ‘bad’. 

But whether or not this assertively immodest attitude to- 
wards the art of acting explains the public’s readiness to 
make a cult of what professionals would call ‘amateurism’, 
there is no doubt that the readiness is there. It is at once 
reflected and encouraged in popular dramatic criticism. One 
may smile at Jackson’s estimate of Master Betty as a prodigy 
who, though untaught, had nothing to learn; one may think 
it in retrospect ludicrously unconvincing. Yet it is the kind of 
thing that is still continually being said. Not long ago, for 
example, a production brought to London by a group of 
Oxford undergraduates was acclaimed by every critic with- 
out exception as being well up to ‘professional standards’. 
In this way, the public was implicitly assured that profes- 
sional standards can be attained ‘naturally’ and are not in 
the least dependent on training and experience. 

Such assurances are in practice worthless, because the 
amateur, however talented*® he may be, inevitably wilts and 


15 Amateur acting can, of course, be very talented, and very engaging, 
too, provided it keeps to itself. The author once remarked on the B.B.C.’s 
programme, The Critics, that, n his opinion, revue, particularly intimate 
revue, was more entertaining when performed by good amateurs than by 
bad or even good professionals—that it was a form of entertainment essen- 
tially suited to the amateur. The author’s fellow participants in the pro- 
gramme evidently thought he was being deliberately facetious, but he 
wasn’t. About a year later, came Beyond the Fringe, to be followed by the 
advent of the television ‘satirists’, Nevertheless, the amateur performer is 
best advised to steer clear of the professional—unless he is prepared to 
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fades as soon as he comes up against genuinely professional 
competition. But that doesn’t alter the fact of the initially 
powerful appeal to the public’s vanity that these assurances 
have always had. “His (or her) first appearance on any 
stage’*® was a recommendation frequently to be seen prin- 
ted on playbills, especially on provincial playbills, in Master 
Betty's time. And this has its counterpart today in the much 
publicised searches, that are conducted every so often, for 
someone innocent of acting experience to star in a movie 
or a television soap opera. Whoever may be eventually dis- 
covered is, in effect, supposed to be ‘presented by Heaven 
and fully instructed by the inspiring voice of nature’. 

All this is not meant to imply that the promotion of Betty- 
mania was wholly dependent on the perennial cult of 
amateurism. But if people were to be given good enough 
grounds for accepting a child as the reincarnation of the 
great Garrick, they had logically to be persuaded that this 
was a miracle that owed nothing to human intervention, and, 
other considerations apart, it was the kind of miracle they 
were predisposed to believe in, because they found it flat- 
tering to themselves. 

To maintain, as Jackson did, that the boy was entirely 
untaught, resulted, of course, in withholding the credit that 
was actually due to Hough. But Hough must have known 
perfectly well that this could not be avoided, since it was 
thematic to his publicity; and if Master Betty’s Friends did 
not actually commission Jackson’s work they had every 
reason to be grateful for it. 

For its publication completed their job of promotion, 
which from then on was self-propelling, or virtually so. By 
August 8th, the boy had become news for The Times; it 
carried a report from Edinburgh with the hardly tentative 
conclusion: ‘Mozart, the great composer, was a_ similar 
example of premature genius. In Edinburgh itself Master 


undergo the hard training, and acquire the practical experience, needed to 
become professional himself. Otherwise, like a colourful amateur boxing 
champion who enters the professional ring without adequate preparation, he 
is in for a quick knock-out. 

16 Amateur Theatricals were a rage among both aristocracy and middle 


classes. 
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Betty began to receive Fashion’s homage. Lord Meadow- 
bank of the Court of Sessions presented him with a copy of 
Beattie’s Minstrel and wrote him a long accompanying letter 
urging him to read the classics and lead a clean life. “The 
earnestness of my wish that the tree may thrive and bear 
fruit suitably to its promise’, his Lordship concluded, ‘will, 
I hope, plead my apology for troubling you with these obser- 
vations. More significantly, as a portent of still better things 
to come, the Earl of Moira, who was at the time Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army in Scotland, put the boy under 
his protection. What that amounted to one can no longer be 
sure—it was probably very little—but it aroused the most 
enthusiastic response from a contributor to the Hibernian 
Magazine, who wrote: 


Brave, gen'rous Moira, whose name the nations bear, 
Has ta’en the Youth into his softening care; 

Whose gallant soul rewards, where merit’s due, 

And shields the lovely plant from drooping too, 
Then give his merits to your loudest fame, 

And write in sun-bright lustre Moira’s name. 


It may seem incredible that so huge a tribute for such a 
small cause could have been meant seriously, but as Betty- 
mania grew, so hyperbole became increasingly character- 
istic of it, as indeed it was of the time. And the extravagance 
of the promotional line, which Jackson crystallised, was 
soon being more than matched by the fervour with which 
Fashion and its mass following protested their belief in the 
image they had been sold—or had gladly purchased. 

Facts that cast doubt on it were squelched, and minority 
views that challenged it passionately condemned. In Bir- 
mingham, where the boy went after leaving Edinburgh, a 
newspaper editor, named J. Bisset, compiled and annotated 
a volume of so-called ‘Critical Essays’ about the Young 
Roscius. Paid or unpaid, Bisset was no less a professional 
ally of the enterprise than Jackson—indeed about half his 
book is taken up with a précis of Jackson’s elaborate puff. 
However, he evidently decided there would be no harm 
done in spicing his honey with some dashes of mild vinegar. 

Thus he includes a report from an Edinburgh correspon- 
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dent, which states, among other things, that Master Betty 
was ‘since his fifth year... daily exercised by his mother’, 
who had herself been ‘an eminent performer in private 
theatrical parties’. 

This was very probably the truth, for the story is con- 
firmed by the Biographer, who may have had Master Betty’s 
own word for it, and anyway was writing long after the 
matter had ceased to be of the slightest consequence. But 
Bisset says in a footnote that he is ‘authorised’ to deny the 
story and to assert that Mrs Betty ‘never acted in either 
public or private theatricals’. Presumably, the ‘authorisa- 
tion’ came from the boy’s Friends, and they were bound to 
give it, short of making the majority of Bisset’s contributors 
look ridiculous. 

Among the latter is a certain Joseph Weston of Wolver- 
hampton who expresses himself in verse: 


Nature, one day, with Art was notes comparing, 
‘I cannot bear’, said she, “your vaunts of sharing 
My sole creation! If I grant that Kemble 

May, of us twain, yourself the most resemble, 
And that, though I bestow'd the shape and face, 
You added action, energy and grace— 

What then? Exclusively is Cooke my own; 

Of thee regardless—nay, to thee unknown!’ 
“Marry come up!’ quoth Art, ‘since thus you flout me 
And boast that you can do your work without me 
Try! make one man (depriv d of my assistance) 

A perfect play r—and I will keep my distance.’ 
‘A man!’ Dame Nature, in a rage replied, 

‘A child—a very child shall crush they pride!’ 
True to her word, she stamp’d her infant Son 
The faithful miniature of Roscius gone— 

Cooke, Kemble, Holman, Garrick—all in one! 


This prompts a dissenter to observe that ‘admiration of 
juvenile talent’ should not be allowed to ‘annihilate all re- 
gard for the established merits of those (i.e. Kemble, Cook et 
al.) who have devoted their lives to a very arduous and 
precarious profession. Which eminently moderate and 
reasonable plea in turn prompts Bisset, in another of his foot- 
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notes, to accuse its author of ‘writing with all the bitterness 
and malevolence and asperity of envy, while an inflamed 
Joseph Weston, for his part, rejoins: “The truth is, that the 
great poet (Shakespeare) and the little actor are two of 
Nature's miracles; and ages may resolve before the like of 
either will be seen again... For thee—thou glorious, thou 
incomparable, inimitable boy!—but language cannot speak 
thy praise, nor my amazement! Still copy Nature—copy 
HER alone!’ 

The point of hysteria’ had been reached; hysteria that 
was in part attributable to the emotional appeal of the 
Young Roscius idea, but, more deeply, to what a declaration 
of faith in that idea concealed. 


17 Hysteria, yes. But before this, and other similarly extravagant com- 
ments, to be quoted hereunder, are regarded as wholly laughable or incred- 
ible, it may be well to consider such a television programme as the B.B.C.’s 
JUKE BOX yuRY, in which one ‘pop’ performer after another is described by a 
panel of Fashion’s current representatives as “absolutely fabulous’, ‘the 
greatest’, and so on. In one thing, the Britain of today appears to be very 
similar to the Britain of the early 1800’s: in its addiction to hyperbole. An 
American visitor to England in 1805, B. Silliman, wrote in a letter home: 
“Were you here, you would be amused, as I am every day, at the manner in 
which the people of England puff everything off, which they offer for sale. 
There is no use for adjectives in the positive degree; even the comparative is 
too tame; superlatives only, and only those exalted by adverbs, and other 
powerful intensitives, will answer the purpose. This method of salesman- 
ship the Americans, of course, eventually imported; now we have evidently 
re-imported it from them. The wheel has turned full circle. 
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If Mr Betty had been a more far-sighted man than he was, 
he might have been afraid that things were getting a bit out 
of hand; if he had been a more generous man, he might have 
given a worried thought to the question of what the effect of 
such excessive adulation so soon might have on his son’s 
future. 

In retrospect, it is clear that the professional theatre could 
not be expected to remain supine indefinitely under what 
amounted to a frenzied assault on its values, its reputation, 
and to some extent even on its livelihood. Though it was 
powerless for the moment to halt the advance of Bettymania, 
sooner or later it would be forced to mount a counter- 
attack, and the boy would be the long-term victim. 

But no distant threat of this sort entered Mr Betty's calcu- 
lations. All that evidently interested him was the richness of 
the harvest before his eyes. Nor, so far as one can tell, did 
Hough try to exert a restraining influence or attempt to 
discourage the sort of comment that, as a professional man of 
the theatrehi mself, he must have realised would be intoler- 
ably offensive to professional pride. 

In another book about Master Betty, several letters of 
Hough’s to Mr Macready,* the manager of the Birmingham 
theatre, are reproduced, and these show that he negotiated 
the contract for the boy’s Birmingham appearance, and 
made all the advance arrangements. But while his letters are 


1 He spelt his name McCready, But as Macready was the spelling used 
by his far more famous son—William Charles, the tragedian—it is employed 
here to avoid confusion. 
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evidence that he had an excellent understanding of business 
as well as publicity, they suggest that, like Mr Betty, he was 
too bedazzled by the sight of his balloon inflating to be wor- 
ried about whether or how it might eventually be pricked. 
Thus he writes to Macready from Glasgow in answer to the 
latter’s initial approach: “He (Master Betty) has performed 
here fourteen nights to great houses; notwithstanding the 
stagnation of trade, owing to the losses sustained by the 
shipwreck of the West India fleet. Mrs. Siddons never could 
draw a seventh night, even when the city was in its most 
flourishing state ...He is a phenomenon; such as never did 
appear in the theatric world, and perhaps never may again.” 
And from Edinburgh, after the terms were settled: “The last 
six nights of his performing here produced £844; tonight, 
not a seat to be had; third night of Douglas, £150; second 
night of Hamlet, £162. Mr. Munden plays alternatively to 
him, but to indifferent houses.’ 

Joseph Munden was the most celebrated comedian of 
the day, and it was true that the boy’s immense attraction 
had resulted in drastically reducing the size of the audi- 
ences that Munden would ordinarily have commanded. But 
Hough should have known better than to boast about it, just 
as he would have been wiser to refrain from exalting his 
protégé above Mrs Siddons. 

Not that there was any immediate harm done. If John 
Jackson seriously believed that his blind engagement of 
Master Betty had been a risk run, and a blow struck, in the 
cause of art, he must have been a very atypical sort of theat- 
rical manager. The book in which Hough’s letters are repro- 
duced was the work of George Davies Harley, a member of 
Macready’s company at Birmingham, and he clearly must 
have had Macready’s co-operation in writing it. Much of it 
reads as though Macready or the boy’s Friends or both 
paid him to write it. 


2 Tt should be noted how closely this resembles the style and content of 
the newspaper puffing and memoirists’ works. 

3 The greater part of it consists of straight eulogy and a long-winded 
defence of Macready and the boy’s Friends when they refused to allow him 
to appear at a particular benefit performance: an action that came in for a lot 
of local criticism. 
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Nevertheless, Harley does not claim for Macready the 
same initial spirit of artistic daring that Jackson claimed for 
himself. On the contrary, he says that Macready treated 
reports (Hough’s included) about Master Betty’s extra- 
ordinary talents with scepticism. But what Macready did 
smell, Harley frankly states, was money; and the terms that 
Hough proposed convinced him that he had much to gain, 
and little to lose, from taking a chance. “He (Master Betty)’, 
wrote Hough, ‘will divide with you the receipts after your 
taking £50 nightly for your charges, for six nights; the 
seventh he will give you gratis; on condition you give him 
the eighth for his benefit, he paying the £40 charges. As it 
turned out, that arrangement, at a conservative estimate, 
netted Macready a clear profit of close to £400 and earned 
Master Betty well over £500. 

Even so, Harley says, the receipts built up from a com- 
paratively sticky start, for the Birmingham public evidently 
wasnt prepared to follow too slavishly in Scotland’s foot- 
steps. There was a moment, too, before the boy’s opening 
performance as Douglas, when Harley feared disaster. “His 
morning rehearsal was whispering, careless and scarcely 
intelligible; and bore no marks of promise.’ But that night, 
Harley ‘was enwrapt in wonder and delight; I owned myself 
a convert; and from my soul exclaimed, This is no counter- 
feit! This is the acting “that feelingly persuades me what it 
isi 
But if Macready was similarly converted, he was still 
plainly much more impressed by what was in his experience 
Master Betty's matchless capacity as a money-spinner. In a 
letter dated August 25th* (twelve days after the opening) he 
responded to a request for advice from Mathew Boulton, 
James Watt’s business partner at Soho and owner of the 
Birmingham theatre, who had in turn been requested to 
investigate the desirability of offering the boy an engage- 
ment at Drury Lane. “My opinion is, Macready wrote, 
‘that his attraction must absolutely surpass anything ever 
witnessed in the Theatrical world.” He therefore suggested 
that fifty guineas per night for twelve performances, to- 
gether with a clear benefit (ie. the gross receipts of the 
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House), would be a fair (and profitable) arrangement, even 
though no actor in the whole history of the stage had ever 
been paid so much. With the exultant memory of last 
night’s benefit performance freshly in his mind, he con- 
cluded... “£261 5s. 6d. the greatest return ever known 
here. His Name must increase the more his talent becomes 
known, as... will his demand. My humble and very sincere 
advice would be immediately to close with him.’ 

Macready might have said more briefly, had the expres- 
sion then been current, “Give the public what it wants. 
Managerial efforts to discover what that is may never have 
been very enterprising, but once it becomes certain the result 
is a gold rush which excludes any sense of artistic responsi- 
bility or care about undermining the dignity of the pro- 
fessional stage. Master Betty was now indubitably what the 
public wanted, and it mattered nothing to interested parties 
who descended on Birmingham in pursuit of their ‘cut’, 
whether he had abundant talent or no talent at all. He was 
‘box office’. Soon he was engaged to appear in Sheffield, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Chester, Stockport, and Leicester, 
before making his entry into London. If Thomas Harris of 
Covent Garden and R. B. Sheridan of Drury Lane could not 
have afforded to remain aloof from the scramble, their part 
in it, characterised on both sides by an almost comic inefiici- 
ency, only serves to assure one that things were ever thus. 


2 


Mathew Boulton was approached by Richard Wilson’® 
who, besides being the Lord Chancellor's secretary, appears 
to have been an undercover associate of Sheridan’s in 
the management of Drury Lane. Before Boulton was ap- 
proached, and Macready’s advice was solicited, a magistrate 
named Graham, who was also an associate ot Sheridan’s, 
had turned up in Birmingham and, on his own authority, 
had tried to get the boy on the cheap. He interviewed 
Hough, and proposed a total payment for twelve perform- 
ances of half a benefit. Though Hough didn’t apparently 
5 MS.—V. & A. 
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reject this offer outright, he may or may not have agreed 
with Mr Betty that it was ‘trivial’ and insulting. Whatever 
the case, Mr Betty took matters into his own hands. As soon 
as Graham was out of the way, he started negotiating with 
an agent of Covent Garden, named Barlow, and before Bar- 
low in his turn went back to London, a verbal agreement 
had been reached on the basis mentioned by Macready: 50 
guineas a night and a clear benefit for twelve performances. 

This was the position when a second Dury Lane emissary, 
another lawyer, named William Chisholme, came post-haste 
to Birmingham in response to Macready’s advice. Macready 
warned him, through Boulton, that he was probably too late. 
‘So alert and eager was Mr. B., (Barlow) he wrote,® “that 
when an offer from Drury Lane was hinted at, his reply was, 
“If they propose 50 gn per night we will give 100 gn, so 
determined are we to have him.” This I have from the father 
of the youth.’ 

That was news that the ‘father of the youth’ doubtless 
wanted Chisholme to hear, and one can’t help wondering 
whether Macready wasn’t offered a suitable consideration 
for relaying it. Chisholme was actually empowered to out- 
bid Barlow to the extent of guaranteeing 300 guineas from 
the benefit (it might amount to much more if the boy suc- 
ceeded in London, but it could be less if he failed), in 
addition to the payment of 50 guineas a performance. And 
Chisholme’s brief contained what he may have regarded as 
an even more appealing argument. He was authorised to 
say that since the Drury Lane proprietors realised that 
Master Betty’s ‘education and improvements as a gentleman 
and a scholar should be immediately attended to . . . present 
profit should, of course, cease to be the principal object’. 
At the same time, to compensate the boy and his parents, 
the proprietors ‘had little doubt but that a handsome 
annuity for a term of years might easily be raised under the 
patronage of the Prince of Wales to whose immediate pro- 
tection Mr. Sheridan would present him . . .” . 

Chisholme arrived in Birmingham on August 30th, which 
was the last night of Master Betty's engagement there, and 
his immediately ecstatic impressions may have made it 
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difficult for him to act convincingly as the representative of 
an organisation disclaiming any preoccupation with ‘present 
profit’. In a letter* to Sheridan next day, he reported that the 
boy was worth a ‘ton of wealth’ from what he had heard and 
seen of him. “Never did I on any similar occasion behold 
such crowds as were flocking from every part of the country 
to see the prodigy. Vehicles of every kind, and at the prin- 
cipal inns scarce a bed to be had . . . I went to the theatre an 
hour before the performance began to see Macready and 
then found every corner crowded by persons (trying) to gain 
admission, but the house even at that early hour was over- 
flowing... . 

But if Chisholme found it hard to conceal an interest in 
‘present profit’ when he talked to Mr Betty, the latter evi- 
dently didn’t try to. ‘He determined to take every advan- 
tage’, wrote Chisholme in a later letter’ to Sheridan, and 
‘as to his (the boy’s) education he means to attend to that 
himself and with respect to his acting, he considers it all 
perfection.’ 

Chisholme had two interviews with Mr Betty, both of 
them inconclusive. Mr Betty expressed regret that he had 
made a commitment to Barlow, and promised to do his best 
to get out of it. Further than that he would not go. ‘I 
still however entertain hopes that we may yet succeed’, 
Chisholme reported. ‘I cannot attribute Barlow's leaving 
Birmingham without making the engagement secure to any 
other circumstances than reservations on the part of Betty.’ 
He had a shrewd idea what the nature of those reservations, 
if they existed, would turn out to be. On September 3rd, he 
wrote to Sheridan from his office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.?° 
‘As I expect to hear from Mr. Betty by tomorrow’s post it is 
necessary that I should be prepared to answer him immedi- 
ately. I must therefore request that you will have the good- 
ness to give me such instructions as may be necessary in 
case the treaty with Covent Garden is broke off and any 
larger sum is demanded which is not at all improbable, for 
from the prices the Boy has continually received and the 
success he has met with, his Friends sincerely think any 
sum adequate to his merits. From my conversation with Mr. 
8 MS.—V. & A. 9MS.—V. & A. 10 MS.—V. & A. 
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Betty I have no doubt that he proceeds on this principle that 
his son though a wonder and a phenomenon as a Boy may 
not be so as a(man?)...’ 

But when the letter which Chisholme expected on Sep- 
tember 4th still hadn’t reached him by September 5th, he 
rightly concluded that ‘all hopes were at an end’. Mr Betty, 
meanwhile, had left Birmingham for Worcestershire, where 
his wonder child was to be allowed a brief rest before being 
reharnessed to his money-spinning tasks. Mr Betty must 
presumably have explored the possibility of raising the ante 
again, but he was somehow prevented (or dissuaded) from 
doing so. It was not, at any rate, until September 9th that he 
finally wrote to Chisholme, brashly informing him: “Mr. Bar- 
low came down to Birmingham but not finding me there 
followed to Worcester where he offered the most liberal 
Terms that could be expected and we closed for Covent 
Garden for 12 nights.” 

Sheridan was furious, not with Chisholme, whom he con- 
gratulated on doing everything as well as possible, but with 
Graham for making such a mess of things in the first place. 
‘My vexation is beyond measure’, he wrote.” “This loss will 
be the perdition of the season.’ Still, he refused to take it 
lying down. He accused Thomas Harris of violating a ‘first 
come, first served’ agreement that was supposed to be in 
force between the two Patent Houses, and forbade them 
poaching on each other’s preserves. Harris had his own 
answer to that:’* “As to the Boy, we have been in treaty with 
the Father soon after his first appearance at Edinborough 
(sic)\—& the Father was at that time pledged to come to 
London the first opportunity to form an agreement with me. 
B. W. Graham’s very improper interference has cost us 
above £400.’ Mr Betty confirmed Harris's story. ‘Had the 
honour of a letter from Mr. Graham’, he wrote to Chisholme, 
‘claiming a formal application was made to Mr. Hough in 
Birmingham, to this I declare to you that an application was 
made to me from Covent Garden Theatre at Camp (illegible) 
near Edinburgh by W. Whedley of Woolwich previous to 
my Son’s arrival at Birmingham of the circumstances (of 
which) Mr. Hough was totally unacquainted . . .”* 
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The memoirists claim that Master Betty’s Friends chose 
the path of honour in declining to treat with Drury Lane. 
But, if so, what reason could Mr Betty have had for waiting 
until after his agreement with Covent Garden was signed 
before telling Chisholme about the initial approach that had 
been made to him in Edinburgh? And why should Covent 
Garden have been involved in an additional cost of over 
£400? It seems much more likely that Barlow, or somebody 
else, eventually convinced Mr Betty that there were limits 
beyond which he'd better not go in playing one Patent 
House off against the other. 

In any case, his moderation cost him less than nothing in 
the end. ‘Our next step’, Sheridan instructed Chisholme, 
‘must be to have him (the boy) pursued to Liverpool and 
engage him for us on the same terms. Chisholme thought 
that a forlorn hope, for he assumed, as anyone else might 
have done, that Covent Garden must have negotiated an 
exclusive contract with Mr Betty. But, incredibly, after all 
their trouble, that was a matter they had overlooked. Mr 
Betty found himself free to sign a separate agreement with 
Drury Lane under which his son was engaged to play there 
in between his scheduled appearances at Covent Garden. 

The competition between the two London Patent Houses”® 
for Master Betty's services was as artistically disgraceful as 
it proved to be commercially futile. Neither Harris nor Sheri- 
dan appears to have questioned the desirability of offering a 
thirteen-year-old boy, who, whatever his actual professional 
qualifications, was in effect being touted as an amateur, far 
more money than any of the leading players of the London 


15 The Patent Houses were rivals in a duopoly. There were minor theatres 
in London, but they were prevented by law from presenting straight plays, 
and could trade only in musical extravaganzas, equestrian shows, and so on. 
As a matter of fact, in their spirit of competitiveness, the Patent Houses 
often resorted to staging even lower forms of entertainment than the minor 
theatres dealt in, and thus betrayed their true function as National Play- 
houses and guardians of the serious drama. Their example might have 
served as a warning that duopoly is a far greater enemy to art and public 
service than monopoly is. Unfortunately, it didn’t; and one may well imagine 
I.T.V. and the B.B.C. bidding as irresponsibly against each other for some 
worthless but formidably fashionehle entertainment as Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden did for Master Betty’s services. 
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stage were being paid.'* Neither of them bothered to see 
Master Betty perform before engaging him, or sent a rep- 
resentative to see him who had the necessary expertise to 
furnish a reliable report on his histrionic capabilities as 
opposed to his box-office appeal. Their interest in him was 
purely financial.’ Indeed, there is evidence to suggest 
that at the desperate moment when Sheridan found himself 
faced with the ‘perdition of the season’, he was schemin 
to have the boy banished from the stage rather than allow 
Harris to collar the prize. 

For Professor Robison’s letter of September 9th, 1804, to 
Richard Wilson, that has been referred to earlier and that 
gives a report of an interview with Mrs Betty in Edinburgh, 
contains this revealing sentence: “I mentioned to her your 
desire that she should signify to you by letter that it was her 
wish that her son should be withdrawn from the theatre.’ 
The Professor was replying to a letter from Richard Wilson 
written on September 3rd, by which time, of course, things 
had begun to look extremely critical for Sheridan. The next 
day, in fact, Mrs Jordan of the Drury Lane company wrote 
to her royal lover, the Duke of Clarence: ‘I see by the papers 
that we have lost the assistance of the young Edinburgh 
actor.... 

Though the contents of Wilson's letter are unknown, it is 
perfectly apparent from Professor Robison’s answer that 
Wilson as the Lord Chancellor’s secretary had undertaken 
to ask his chief to intervene with a view to protecting Master 
Betty from being further exploited as a boy actor, if Mrs 
Betty would send him a written request to do so. Yet, as we 
have seen, this same Richard Wilson, in his capacity as one 


16 John Philip Kemble’s weekly salary at this time was £37 10s. Od. 

17 One does not know what Harris thought of Master Betty when he even- 
tually did see him act. Sheridan, however, though he would certainly not 
have said so publicly, was apparently unimpressed. Farington records the 
following in his diary (April 25th, 1805): “Lord St. Vincent noticed the 
pictures of the Young Roscius. I asked his Lordship whether he had seen 
him. He replied, no, nor did he desire to. He had an aversion to everything 
disproportioned, and the folly of supposing that a Boy could exhibit all the 
changes of human character was absurd. He said he had talked with Sheri- 
dan upon the subject who agreed with him, but the proprietors of the 
Theatres are in the right to make what they can, while the humour lasts... 
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of Sheridan’s associates, had been active in attempts to 
engage the boy for Drury Lane. Indeed, on August 22nd, he 
had written to Lord Chedworth," at the end of a communi- 
cation chiefly concerned with the perhaps still weightier 
matter of the Lord Chancellor’s efforts to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the King and the Prince of Wales: ‘I shall send 
your Lordship a copy of a letter from Professor Robison of 
Edinburgh respecting the Young Roscius you have seen 
mentioned in the Newspapers. I wrote to Mr. Boulton of Soho 
to enquire about the youth, who had brought him a letter 
from the Professor by way of introducing him to his notice. 
It will be high fun if we get him to play ... in all the leading 
parts, it will be more mortifying to Kemball (sic) than any- 
thing that could happen.’ 

If the humbling of John Philip Kemble, as that last sen- 
tence implies, was Wilson’s chief concern, it was something 
else that competition between the two Patent Houses, and 
the lack of artistic integrity underlying it, made inevitable. 
Kemble himself must have found the situation gallingly 
ironic, for besides being the head of his profession and the 
first tragedian of the London stage, he was the manager 
of Covent Garden and owned a sixth share of the patent. 
Hence he had to take an active part in the scramble for 
Master Betty’s services; he was obliged to invite, so to speak, 
the ‘high fun’ at his expense as an actor, which a child’s 
usurpation of the centre of his own stage, as well as the rival 
stage at Drury Lane, was bound to entail. It was not some- 
thing he did either blindly or gladly. But, short of an agree- 
ment between Sheridan and Harris to refrain from chasing 
after the quick profits Master Betty seemed to promise 
them, he had no choice. 


3 


The Patent House proprietors had the classic pretext for 
betraying their artistic responsibilities in favour of joining a 
gold rush. They could have said, had they been challenged, 
that they were responding to public pressure, and without 
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doubt such pressure was a considerable fact. It would, in- 
deed, have been difficult for them to deprive the town of its 
chance of embracing the boy, for under the influence of 
reports in the newspapers and word of mouth spread by 
Fashion’s travelled representatives, any idea of him as an 
actor whom only simple-minded provincial playgoers could 
find extraordinary was soon scouted.'® Excitement began to 
mount and anticipation to reach fever pitch. London was in- 
fected by Bettymania months before Master Betty himself 
arrived there. It became like the capital of a liberated coun- 
try impatiently awaiting the approach of the liberator on his 
garland-strewn way. 

Certainly, if the proprietors of the Patent Houses had ex- 
pressed any anxiety to protect Kemble and his brother- 
professionals from humiliation, they would have outraged 
public sentiment no less than if they had admitted to being 
only interested in the boy’s commercial value to them. Yet 
there was, perhaps, one way they could have kept Master 
Betty out of London, if they had wanted to. It was the way 
that seems to have momentarily occurred to Sheridan, when 
he feared that Harris had beaten him to the post. 

For all his hypocrisy in disclaiming profit as a “principal 
objective’ Sheridan had not been talking mere moonshine 
when he tried to tempt Mr Betty with the suggestion ‘that 
a handsome annuity for a term of years might easily be 
raised under the patronage of the Prince of Wales’. For the 
boy, as Sheridan presumably realised, was in effect already 
an idol of Fashion and hence, since Fashion and the Ruling 

19 As early as September 8th (1804) Farington records in his diary that 
two acquaintances of his ‘have seen the Boy so much talked of for his 
Theatrical powers. When he first appears in Richard or Hamlet etc., it excites 
laughter to see such disproportion between the character & the actor, but in 
five minutes all that is overcome by his Power of representation, & He seems 
to be that which He assumes. He has performed at Birmingham and other 
places.’ Again, one of the memoirists quotes “a gentleman of elegant taste 
and discernment’ as saying, on his return from Birmingham, after seeing the 
boy’s Hamlet: ‘I must confess ...I repaired to the house under the influence 
of prejudice. I was too well acquainted with common report not to know 
that it frequently partook of the traveller’s talent, and seldom failed to lie 
on the side of truth...In this instance, however, she had been even too 
niggard in her praise. I... . was really astonished with the performance of this 
Young Roscius . . . He is altogether the child of nature.’ 
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Class were one and the same thing, for the moment a 
national treasure whom the country’s leaders were expected 
to cherish and preserve. Moreover, he was both a national 
treasure and an idol of Fashion, because he had been accep- 
ted as a true prodigy—a miracle of nature. If he was to be 
taken seriously as a new Garrick in such parts as Hamlet 
and Richard III, and to a greater or lesser extent in any of 
the other parts he played, then it had to be believed that his 
tiny figure, his girlish appearance and his silver, treble voice, 
in short his puerility, far from being appealing attributes in 
themselves, were handicaps that time in its goodness would 
eventually relieve him of. As Jackson had put it: “He will 
soon grow older and speedily more tall, and having wiped 
away these two objectionable bars he must be the first 
dramatic character in the British empire.’ 

The obvious proviso to this prognosis, which could not be 
rejected without exposing the whole basis for acclaiming him 
as a sham, was that nothing should be done to undermine 
his genius in the meanwhile, and that every possible step 
should be taken to assist its proper growth and development. 
But he was self-evidently being subjected at his tender age 
to such an extraordinary emotion and physical strain that 
the danger of his being burnt out was not something to be 
easily ignored or denied. Moreover, it followed from the idea 
of him as a ‘natural’ actor that the maturation of his genius 
was dependent, not on stage training or further stage experi- 
ence, but on academic schooling, the acquisition of general 
knowledge and social graces, and the experience of life itself 
(in a purified form). Logically, therefore, nobody could 
have objected, if he had been withdrawn from the theatre 
forthwith, so that he might be the better prepared for his 
predestined place as ‘the first dramatic character in the 
British Empire’. Logically, indeed, that is what everybody 
should have demanded. 

A few of his less worldly admirers actually did demand it. 
For example, a gentleman signing himself c. p-c,?? wrote 
to the Lord Chancellor (Lord Eldon) from Liverpool: “The 
immense crowds of people drawn to playhouses whenever 
he acted, has caused the request for his acting to be without 
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bounds or restraint to the physical powers of this Boy, hardly 
13 years old and his stipend or gain has been from £50 
to £100 for a single night’s performance. He has played in 
this town for five nights running in deep tragedies, where 
the exertions were very great, and I have been assured, that 
after ending his task, he has been carried off as a log of 
wood, with hardly any sensation. He is allowed to drink 
milk & rum mixed, and takes moreover strengthening pills, to 
keep up his spirit and animation...I have been assured, 
that being told, what he had been engaged to do the next 
week, he innocently replied, you may as well kill me at once.’ 

The writer went on to suggest that Prince William of 
Gloucester who, he said, had met the boy and had attended 
several of his performances, might be requested to talk to 
him without Mr Betty or Hough being present. In that way, 
he concluded, “Your Lordship would be enabled to ascertain 
the state of his powers, health & ability to go through his 
tasks, out of his own mouth... It would be as presumptuous 
as unnecessary in me to form a guess, how far Your Lord- 
ship can officially interfere, in what appears to me, the 
preservation of the existence of an extraordinary genius not 
yet matured but of great promise as to future excellence. I 
cannot however divert myself of the pleasing hope, that 
either officially or from your Lordship’s high character in 
society, this innocent boy will find protection and shelter, 
from the seemingly unfeeling neglects of careless parents.’ 

Professor Robison’s interest in Master Betty's welfare, if 
remarkably sentimental, also appears to have been deeply 
felt. Indeed, the story, in so far as one is able to reconstruct 
it, might have been invented by Dickens. It begins with a 
letter of introduction, dated August 6th, which the Professor 
gave the boy, to Matthew Boulton,”? and in which he des- 
cribes him as ‘one of the most wonderful sights you have 
ever seen’. He adds: ‘... he treads the boards of the theatre 
in Hamlet, Douglas or Richard with the most perfect pos- 
session of the Character, and a power of voice and of coun- 
tenance and of action, and a justness in every expression that 
I have scarcely ever seen excelled. He is indeed the most 
incomprehensible thing I ever beheld—nor am I singular 
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in my opinion. One of the best judges in such matters who 
saw him in Hamlet last night assured me that he scarcely 
ever saw the Character better understood and supported 
than by this Wonderful Boy.’ 

After the double-faced Richard Wilson had received a 
copy of that letter from Boulton on August 22nd, he wrote 
off at once to Professor Robison in the mistaken belief that 
the father might still be in Edinburgh and that the Professor 
would be willing to sound him out. But the father was, of 
course, in Birmingham, and the Professor had by this time 
changed his mind about what was best for the son. 

‘When I introduced him to the acquaintance of my 
worthy friend Mr Boulton, he answers Wilson on August 
27th, “it was merely as a wonderful curiosity. But now I own 
my sentiments are of quite a different kind. I find that the 
natural prospects of the pretty youth are those of a gentle- 
man and (sure?) I am that his talents must be such as would 
fit him for any stage.’ 

He goes on to tell Wilson of ugly rumours that have 
reached his ears about the boy’s being deprived of the estate 
to which he was entitled through his mother and about Mr 
Bettys improvidence. ‘I am sensible that the Boy is in the 
greatest danger notwithstanding a new propect which has 
recently (been opened?) to him by the kindness of a wealthy 
relation who has promised him a fortune of 40 or 50 
thousand pounds—but how should a poor youth without an 
advisor & generous protector, who will protect him even 
from his own weakness, how is he to reject the fascinating 
admiration of the public & his own ardent passion for theat- 
rical exhibition... ?’ 

Even if this “wonder boy’ should grow up to be the ‘most 
eminent of a contemptible profession’, Professor Robison 
continues, it would be less than he deserved. “In my younger 
days I have several times met with Dr. Garrick in the best 
company, and received with open arms—but I could plainly 
see that they were amusing themselves with Garrick the 
player. Master Beattie (sic) cannot expect a better fate.’ 

The Professor concludes with a minimum demand: ‘I 
earnestly wish that his father may have the sense to see that 
the best, I may say, the only chance of safety for his Son, is 
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to give him unconditionally into the hands of the Lord 
Chancellor. His Lordship is well known to be a person of 
excellent sense, and of manly generous sentiments... true 
it is I have no rights to speak or even to mention my wishes 
—but let me assure you...a worthy friend...has com- 
municated (my) sentiments to Mrs. Beattie (sic) and brought 
me her answer. Mrs. Beattie humbly concurs with me in re- 
questing that the Lord Chancellor would take her dear Boy 
under his protection, in the present critical moment of his 
fate. If his theatrical impetus cannot be resisted, it is onl 
under the kind Tuition and Protection of his Lordship that 
he can be safe. He is precisely in the condition of an un- 
protected beauty, whom all admire... But protected by 
his Lordship . . . Master Beattie will at least have his person 
and his strength safe (and) thus may live to acquire that 
eminence for which nature has certainly qualified him. I 
may add that several Gentlemen of this place... who, like 
me, have taken an affectionate interest in young Beattie’s 
fate, warmly concur in my earnest wishes that the Lord 
Chancellor will honour him with his peculiar protection.’ 

While there is no further record of the Professor’s corres- 
ponding with Wilson, he evidently wasn’t content to leave 
matters where they were. On September 20th, three days 
after Master Betty had resumed his provincial barnstorming 
with a fortnight’s engagement in Sheffield, a local inhabitant, 
Thomas Asline Ward, recorded in his diary: “It is said that 
Professor Robinson (sic) of Edinburgh wishes to detach him 
from the stage, and if the lad will make the Bar his pursuit 
the Professor will provide handsomely for him.” It speaks 
much for Professor Robison’s strength of conviction that he 
should have been so persistent, for he was a very ill man at 
the time. He died in the following January. 

Mr Betty, assuming he knew about it, must have resented 


22 Mr Betty himself may have been the source of this story, ie, he may 
have learned of the Professor’s intentions, written to Hough about them, who 
in turn could have passed the news on to Asline Ward, whom he met in 
Sheffield on at least two occasions. By September 20th, Mr Betty had tem- 
porarily returned to Edinburgh, leaving his son in Hough’s care. Presum- 
ably he wanted to be near his wife, who shortly afterwards gave birth to a 
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the Professor’s interference; his son’s withdrawal from the 
stage at this golden moment was, obviously enough, the last 
thing he wanted. Nobody, indeed, with a stake in the imme- 
diate financial prospect could have wished to encourage it— 
least of all, the Patent House proprietors, once each of them 
had been assured of his cut. 

Nor did the idea make the slightest appeal to Fashion as 
a whole, which, after all, had made the boy actor who was, 
and not the grown actor he would theoretically become, its 
object of adulation. Yet the logic of the idea was none the 
less indisputable, and conceivably it might have prevailed, 
if someone of sufficient authority and influence had been 
interested, as Sheridan briefly was, in exploiting it. Even 
as it was, while Fashion made a meal of the Young Roscius, 
it felt bound to make noises of concern about his survival; 
and the fact that so little advantage was to be taken of 
offers to help and befriend him, which the highest in the 
land gave voice to, was due in the end as much to Mr Betty's 
rapacity as it was to Fashion's essential insincerity. An 
annuity under the patronage of the Prince of Wales was for 
a while well within the bounds of possibility, and something 
of the sort might have eventuated, if Mr Betty had shown 
any inclination to act as the trustee of his son's future. But 
he was only the hurried and grasping beneficiary of his son’s 
present. 


4 


“He has wonderful powers, which must be taken care of’, 
Hough had written to Macready from Glasgow. “Therefore 
I should not wish him to play oftener than three nights in a 
week, though he has run four nights here.’ 

Perhaps Hough sincerely meant that, but, if so, he was 
overruled. In Birmingham, between August 13th and August 
30th, Master Betty played no fewer than thirteen times; in 
Sheffield, between September 17th and October 6th, he gave 
fourteen performances, the last six of them consecutively. 
This pace was more than kept up during the rest of his pre- 
London provincial tour, and one can well believe that the 
Lord Chancellor’s anonymous correspondent was correct in 
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saying that the boy had to be fed with rum and milk and 
‘strengthening pills’. In Stockport, he gave an extra perfor- 
mance at the cost of doing without sleep and travelling 
overnight to Leicester, where he was due to appear the fol- 
lowing evening as Richard III. At the end of his Leicester 
engagement, which was the last of the tour, he gave a morn- 
ing as well as an evening performance—something quite 
unheard of at the time. 

It was, his Friends explained, his own generosity of spirit 
that made him yield to public demand, and managements 
gratefully presented him with tokens of their appreciation. 
From T. A. Ward, manager of the Manchester Theatre, he 
received one silver cup ‘in affectionate admiration’. From 
the managers of the Liverpool Theatre, Messrs Knight and 
Lewis, he received two. 

The public demand for him was certainly prodigious. In 
Stockport, they rang the church bells to celebrate the news 
of his agreement to give an extra performance. During his 
engagement at Sheffield, “Theatrical Coaches’ appeared at 
the Doncaster races ‘to carry six insides to see the Young 
Roscius’. In Liverpool, according to an account in the 
Annual Register, drawn from J. Merritt, a local memoirist, 
‘the difficulty of gaining admittance was such, that in a few 
minutes the house was filled:—nay, the pressure, in a morn- 
ing, to take places was such, that all the standing rigging of 
the pressors was carried away; and hats, wigs, boots, muffs, 
spencers and tippets, flew about in all directions’. An anony- 
mous London memoirist in referring to these wild goings-on 
at Liverpool ‘regrets to mention that a lady was killed’. ‘We 
hope, therefore, he adds, ‘this will actuate as a caution to 
the females of this metropolis to avoid so disastrous a fate.’ 
But, as a matter of fact, such provincial manifestations of 
Bettymania were no more than a foretaste of what London 
was going to prove itself capable of. 

The profits were likewise immense. In Liverpool alone, 
from fifteen performances, the boy’s share was £1,520. And 
he was offered a guarantee of a further £1,500 for fourteen 
additional performances: an offer which, no doubt regret- 
fully, his Friends were obliged to turn down because of 
their previously made commitments. 
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It is a wonder in the circumstances that his Friends were 
not publicly accused of exploiting the boy. Privately, it 
appears, Mr Betty was at small pains to conceal his avarice. 
As we have seen, he had left Chisholme in no doubt of it, 
and Matthew Boulton told Richard Wilson in his letter ** of 
August 27th that while Master Betty was ‘certainly a good- 
looking boy’ and possessed * very great theatrical powers , 
his constitution was being ‘injured... by constant and too 
much exertion’. Though the boy might, Boulton said, become 
‘an ornament to his country’, if he were allowed sufficient 
time for study and repose, his Friends seemed “more inclined 
to cut open the goose that lays the Golden Eggs 

But Mr Betty probably wouldn't have let these damaging 
statements bother him, even if he had been aware of them. 
At the moment things were going so much his own way that, 
like any bumped-up head of a booming enterprise, he may 
well have thought himself invulnerable to attack. And he 
was certainly being given reason to imagine that the media 
of publicity were his to command. 

The attitude of the eager scribes, who presumably 
approached him or Hough for information, must have been 
emphatically co-operative. J. Merritt, the Liverpool memoir- 
ist to whom reference has been fede above, reveals that 
Prince William of Gloucester talked with the boy and his 
father at St Domingo, the Prince’s villa outside Liverpool. 
His Royal Highness suggested that Master Betty's earnings 
be placed in the hands of trustees, and that a “man of learn- 
ing and character’ be forthwith engaged to ‘oversee his 
education’. What, if anything, Mr Betty was intending to 
do about this proposal Merritt does not say, but he adds a 
comment which reads like a dictated statement: ‘Mr. Betty 
is perfectly sensible of the sort of responsibility which 
attaches to his situation. He is fully aware that the whole 
community have their eyes upon him, and that he is con- 
sidered as in some degree, a guardian of the public purse. 
Such a right of cognizance the public will naturally assume, 
in a case of such general and peculiar interest.’ 

Whether or not it was Mr Betty himself who concocted 
that statement, it couldn’t have suited him better. And while 
23 MS.—-V. & A. 
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Merritt admits that the boy’s health was beginning to suffer 
—no doubt when he wrote this was something that had be- 
come too apparent to be ignored—he implicitly exonerates 
Master Betty's Friends from blame by adopting their line: 
‘The anxiety of managers, and the curiosity of the public, 
have visibly forced him (the boy) to efforts beyond his 
strength, 

His Friends could draw further reassurance from the fact 
that even if he was overtaxed, the paeans of praise he was 
earning showed no signs of falling behind the material re- 
wards. They grew louder and louder. Admittedly, a few 
dissenters stuck to it that the boy was no more than a care- 
fully drilled automaton. But they were like a handful of 
republicans in a population of Shinto-worshippers. They 
existed only to be shouted down. 

One gets an idea of the contempt with which Master 
Betty's Friends felt they could safely treat this opposition 
from an address that the boy was given to speak after one of 
his performances in Sheffield. It includes the following lines 
that might be adapted for use by a modern politician 
haranguing a mass gathering of the converted: 


Such critics for myself unmoved I view 

Is it my acting they condemn—or you? 

Could trick, or start, the nobler passions raise 

Or gi ‘me what’s my proudest boast—your praise? 


These rhetorical questions had just the effect intended, 
for the audience demanded an encore of the entire address. 
‘Earl Fitzwilliam and his family were seated in the stage 
box’, a Sheffield newspaper reports, ‘and joined with hand 
and heart in the universal uproar.’ 

That particular example of an overbearingly confident 
attitude on the part of the boy’s Friends must certainly 
have been Hough’s doing rather than Mr Betty's, for the 
latter was in Edinburgh at the time of the Sheffield engage- 
ment. His wife gave birth to a daughter, Marianne Euphe- 
mia, on September 30th. According to a flowery anecdote 
told by one of the memoirists, Master Betty first set eyes on 
his infant sister in Liverpool and, as soon as he did s0, 
expressed a determination ae should never ‘starve’ and 
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ordered that £3,000 should be settled on her forthwith. How- 
ever, a first-hand source** indicated that though the boy’s 
father was back with him in Liverpool, he was not rejoined 
by his mother, who presumably brought the baby with her, 
until he reached Manchester. In any case, he had no more 
control over the spending of his earnings than he had over 
the pursuit of them; and his mother’s return, whenever it 
may have been, did not make his father’s demands on him a 
wit less relentless. 

In Leicester, which was the last stop before London, Mr 
Betty received a letter from John Philip Kemble.” “My 
dear Sir, it read, ‘I cannot hear of your being on your jour- 
ney without doing myself the pleasure of expressing the 
satisfaction I feel in knowing that I shall soon have the hap- 
piness of welcoming you and Master Betty to Covent Garden 
Theatre; and give me leave to say how heartily I congratu- 
late the stage on the ornament and support it is, by the 
judgement of all the world, to receive Master Betty’s extra- 
ordinary talents and exertions. You will be much concerned 
to know that Mr. Harris has been, for some time, confined 
to his bed; and, indeed, it has not been the least of his pains, 
that his illness has prevented his gratifying himself as he 
intended, by writing to you. 

‘If there is anything I can possibly do for your and Master 
Betty's accommodation against you come to town, pray com- 
mand my best services. .. .” 

Assuming the boy’s Friends had an inkling of what 
Kemble’s real feelings were, and were bound to be, they may 
have regarded this letter as a formal capitulation, a final 
assurance, if one was needed, that his Kingdom was now 
theirs for the taking. What they evidently did not know, 
however, was that Kemble had been in Leicester, a few 
days earlier, to form his own judgment of “Master Betty’s 
extraordinary talents and exertions’. He was seen there by 
Mr Macready’s schoolboy son—the great William Charles 
Macready of later years—who had come with a friend from 
Rugby to attend the same performance. “The house was 

24 Letter from Thomas Lister Parker to Mr Betty (MS.—H.T.C.) quoted 
hereunder. 

25 Quoted by the Biographer. 
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crowded, Macready recalls in his memoirs. ‘John Kemble 
and H. Harris, son of the Patentee of Covent Garden, sat in 
the stage box immediately behind us. I remember John 
Kemble's handkerchief strongly scented of lavender and his 
observation, in a very compassionate tone, “Poor Boy! he is 
very hoarse!” ’ 

Compassion for the ‘poor boy Kemble may at that 
moment have truly entertained. But he also regarded Betty- 
mania as an intolerable affront, and Master Betty himself as 
a professional enemy who, sooner or later, would have to be 
destroyed. 
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Master Betty and his entourage reached London on Novem- 
ber 25th. They put up at Richardson’s Hotel in the Piazza. 
The Daily Advertiser, as if inspired to anticipate a later 
journalistic development by about a century, reported these 
bare if pregnant facts under three headlines: aRRIVED YESTER- 
pay—Young Roscius—The Wonder of the Age. 

If that is an indication of how far the boy’s advance 
publicity had succeeded in making news, it is worth remem- 
bering that no such things as cameras or microphones existed 
in the year 1804; a thought that in the circumstances 
prompts one to ask whether these are not extravagant huck- 
ster’s tools which, if everybody ignored, nobody would need 
to employ. Similarly, one may question whether our modern 
media of mass communication, however potent an influence 
they may exert through being used, are as essential to the 
mere purpose of communicating as they are generally 
cracked up to be. Certainly, Londoners appeared to be 
rather more than adequately informed of Master Betty’s 
arrival among them without benefit of radio and television 
and newspapers with front pages. 

Several medals of the boy had already been struck and 
likenesses of him were on sale in the print shops, with one 
immediate result which The Times reported on November 
27th: “The Young Roscius was at Covent Garden last night, 
and being soon recognised he was obliged to dislodge. After 
changing his situation to avoid observance, he at last took 
refuge in Mr. Harris's private box, the next to the Gallery, 
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on the Prince’s side, where he remained perdu until the con- 
clusion of the pantomime.’ If he hadn’t taken refuge, as 
another account makes clear, he would undoubtedly have 
been mobbed; and that, let it be emphasised, within twenty 
four hours of his reaching town. 

On Saturday, December Ist, he made his debut on the 
Covent Garden stage as Achmet in a forgotten tragedy 
called Barbarossa. On the following Monday, The Daily 
Advertiser outdid itself with four headlines: younc RoscIUS 
IN LONDON—Covent Garden Theatre—TrHE CROWD—YOUNG 
ROSCIUS APPEARS. There followed five whole columns of 
report and comment, occupying well over half the total 
editorial space that The Daily Advertiser (or any other news- 
paper of the period) had at its disposal. The Times gave the 
story two and a half columns. ‘The first appearance of Mas- 
ter Betty in London’, The Times began, as if in self- 
justification for making so much of it, ‘may be considered as 
a remarkable epoch in the history of the English stage.’ To 
judge from the assessment of newsworthiness that the entire 
London Press put on the story, it was a remarkable ‘epoch’ 
in the history of the English nation; and The Times for its 
part has yet to discover another ‘epoch’ in the history of 
British entertainment meriting anything near a quarter of 
its space. One may doubt if The Times ever will. 

There were really two separate and distinct stories to be 
told: of the performance itself and of the battle to see it. 
Only the topmost leaders of Fashion—the privileged 
owners of private boxes—could afford to turn up at their 
leisure. His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, was among 
them, and according to The Times, ‘appeared to applaud... 
with particular and marked enthusiasm’. But The Times also 
noted that ‘there were but few persons of fashion in the 
lower boxes, although they were almost all taken in fashion- 
able names. The apprehension of the danger they were to 
encounter, detained the timid from the Theatre.’ 

It was a danger that the hardiest of today’s pop-struck 
teenagers might shrink from. At about ten o'clock in the 
morning, a crowd of Fashion’s slaves, in which men out- 
numbered women by some twenty to one, began to mass, 
not queue, outside the theatre. By the early afternoon, in the 
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words of The Daily Advertiser, it “stretched out in long, 
thick-wedged, impenetrable columns, to the extremity of the 
Piazzas in Covent Garden, and quite across Bow Street. 
Many who did not mean to get in, lined the streets and win- 
dows, contemplating with sentiments of awe and fear the 
tremendous accumulation of numbers.’ 

There would probably have been a concentrated attempt 
to break into the theatre, if police officers hadn't been 
present in force to prevent it. As it was, people in the van- 
guard of the crowd found themselves trapped in the narrow 
passageways between the outer doors and the barred inner 
doors, unable to move foward and being pressed harder and 
harder from behind. When some of them fainted, and others, 
half suffocated, started shrieking to get out, a ‘strong de- 
tachment’ of guards had to be called for to clear the 
entrances. 

Police and soldiers acquitted themselves manfully, it was 
said—with as much tact and kindness as efficiency. But 
when the doors were opened at last, nothing could stop the 
ensuing pandemonium. “The rush was terrific’, The Daily 
Advertiser's report continues. ‘In the space of a few minutes, 
the two galleries...seemed as one compact solid mass. 
Gentlemen who knew there were no places untaken in the 
boxes, paid for admission, and poured from the front boxes 
into the pit in twenties and thirties at a time. Even after 
the pit was crammed, the gentlemen crowded the front 
boxes, and... police officers fruitlessly attempted to clear 
the other rows for those who had taken them .. . The heat in 
every part of the House became excessive soon after it was 
filled...The Ladies in one or two boxes were employed 
almost the whole night in fanning the Gentlemen beneath 
them in the pit. Upwards of twenty gentlemen who... 
fainted were dragged up into the boxes; we observed 
several more raising their hands, as if in the act of supplica- 
tion for mercy and pity.’ 

They had an hour and a half to wait, this tortured, jam- 
packed audience, before the performance was due to begin. 
When Charles Kemble, John Philip’s brother, finally 
appeared to deliver an address that had been specially writ- 
ten for the occasion by J. Taylor, a former editor of The 
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Morning Post, they would not listen to him. ‘Off! Off!’ they 
yelled, and, louder and louder, ‘Off! Off! Off!’ They didn't 
intend any disrespect or hostility to Charles Kemble himself. 
They wanted to drown out the sound of something which, 
in their agonised state of suspense, they mistakenly assumed 
he was going to say and which they couldn't bear to hear. 
They thought he had come forward to make an apology—to 
tell them that the boy was unable to appear. And the hub- 
bub persisted during the whole of the first Act of Bar- 
barossa, which might as well have been played in dumb- 
show. But this wasn’t, as it might be today, because of the 
presence of their idol; it was because of his absence. Achmet 
doesn’t make his entrance until midway through the second 
Act. 

Accounts differ as to what happened when that climatic 
moment arrived. ‘For two or three minutes before,’ accord- 
ing to The Times, ‘an universal buz or murmur pervaded 
every part of the house, which burst forth into repeated 
peals of the loudest applause, and most general acclama- 
tions, that we have ever heard as soon as he presented him- 
self. The Daily Advertiser agreed about the thunderous 
reception, but was deaf to any buzz or murmur immediately 
beforehand: “...the whole House was wrapt in the deepest 
attention, and not a whisper was heard.’ 

For Joseph Farington, diarist and landscape painter, who 
was a guest of the John Philip Kembles in their private box, 
the climactic moment was somewhat anti-climactic. ‘I saw 
him standing between the scenes, and conversing quite at 
his ease sometime before He came forward. He was greeted 
warmly, but the applause was quite temperate. . . But 
Farington soon found things warming up. “_..In the third 
act He excited such feelings as produced a thundering crack 
of applause such as I thought I never heard before. A second 
time he did the same.’ 

Though Mrs Inchbald, playwright and former actress, 
may have been aware of that overwhelming response to the 
boy’s efforts, she remained more than unmoved by it. She, 
too, was a guest in the Kembles’ box, and afterwards she was 
to recall: ‘I gave up my place at the end of the third Act, 
and walked behind the scenes, where myriads of critics were 
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gathered, to listen to their remarks. Here some vociferated 
that Garrick was returned to the stage; whilst others whis- 
pered, “The Bottle Conjurer is come again.” But as all that 
is said for him is in a loud voice, and all against him in a low 
one, praise must go forth and criticism scarcely be heard.’ 

Very few besides the professional theatre people seem to 
have been among the whisperers, and certainly not Faring- 
ton: ‘I noticed to Mrs. K. (Kemble) His great powers, con- 
sidering his Youth, in several parts. She said it was nothing 
to an experienced actor. I made no further remark to her. 
She had a great deal at stake and allowance was to be made. 
...K. went to Leicester to see Master Betty. He would give 
no opinion. He said, however, that a Country audience was 
not to be depended on; but in London the quality of an 
actor was instantly felt... .’ 

But though Kemble apparently allowed himself to hope 
that the boy would fail the test,” one may see in retrospect 
that there was never the least chance of it. The build-up had 
been too great to be torn down in a night. Fashion was 
already pledged to him before he reached London; and the 
Press was largely then, as it is largely now, Fashion’s mouth- 
piece. Collectively, the audience at his Covent Garden 
debut did not come to judge him; they came to affirm their 
faith in his supremacy: to embrace him as a kind of creed. 


2 


‘He and Buonaparte now divide the world, James North- 
cote, the artist, wrote to William Knighton,” a few days 
later. For others there was no question of the boy’s dividing 


1 An entry in Farington’s diary, dated December 8th, 1804, reads in part: 
“I told Lawrence (Thomas) that it (Master Betty’s performance) much ex- 
ceeded, in my opinion, His performance of Saturday last; to which he 
replied, “that he had never before seen Him play so well and was now 
decided as to his superiority over all except Mrs Siddons”. He added “that 
He who the night before his first appearance on the London stage had prog- 
nosticated that Betty would. not satisfy a London audience had been sadly 
mistaken”’.’ This plainly referred to Kemble. 

2 Then a doctor in Edinburgh. Later, King George IV’s Keeper of the 
Privy Purse. 
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anything with anyone. ‘And the war and Buonaparte were 
for a time unheeded and forgotten, The Morning Post said 
glowingly of his opening performance at Covent Garden. 
The same thought was in many people’s minds. It was 
echoed a few days later by Lady Elizabeth Foster, second 
Duchess of Devonshire to be, in a letter to her son: 

‘As for politicks, though every day an account of Buona- 
parte’s coronation and Russia’s decision is expected, nothing 
is hardly seen or talked of but this young Roscius. I saw him 
his first night ... I saw him last night as Norval in Douglas. 
He is but thirteen, and yet I never saw anything to compare 
to him. His is the inspiration of genius, with the correctness 
of taste belonging to experience and study alone, feeling 
far beyond his years, and a knowledge of the stage equal to 
any performer, and far more graceful. In short, he has 
changed the life of London. People dine at four, go to the 
play, and think of nothing but the play.’ 

Immediately after his opening night, the Countess of Bess- 
borough wrote to Lord Granville Leveson Gower, then 
British Ambassador in St Petersburg, telling him that Bess 
and Caro (Lady Caroline Lamb to be) had just come in ‘rav- 
ing wild with Master Betty’. “You would not suspect’, she 
added, ‘that there were any great political discussions going 
on, or that Europe was in the state of warfare and bondage; 
it seems as if the whole people of England had but one inter- 
est, one occupation—to decide on the merits of Master Betty 
—puis parlez moi du phlegme anglois.’ 

The Courier reported on December 8th that during the 
past two days a great deal of discussion had been going 
‘on in the Royal Family about the Young Roscius. Appar- 
ently, u.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge believed him to be the 
best actor in the world: an opinion warmly endorsed by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. However, H.R.H. the Duke of Kent 
was inclined to be less enthusiastic. “Their Majesties’, The 
Courier added, ‘are much amused by this new style of con- 
versation. 

It must have amused statesmen, too, Mr Pitt in particular, 
to find the news value of Napoleon’s Coronation on Decem- 
ber 2nd so undermined by a theatrical event on the home 
front that had taken place the night before. One would like 
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to imagine—and perhaps it is just conceivable—that the 
politicians deliberately fostered Bettymania as a means of 
diverting attention from the continued cost and inconveni- 
ence of the war, and the overhanging threat of invasion. 
Certainly, they did nothing to discourage it; and, if one 
particular poetic outburst® was truly reflective of the situa- 
tion, the coming of Master Betty brought as much happiness 
to the masses as it gave the ruling class the opportunity for 
a grand social diversion. 


What sounds confus'd my ears? 

From Priests, from Poets, Actors, Peers! 
What mania fills the town? 

Smiles, greetings, salutations, all 

One buz of joy mongst great and small, 
The world’s sure upside down 


Oh! blesh my heart—old Levi cries, 
Dear me!—the Christian Miss replies; 
Ben Block, too, aids the clatter: 
Huzzas augment the swelling tide, 
Pleasure prevails on ev ry side, 

John Bull cries, What’s the matter? 


The matter, John! thy ears stretch wide, 
Thy wig set straight, whate’er betide, 
The Bard the news shall tell: 

To gain the truth, he has contriv d, 
Know, Master Betty's just arriv'd 

At RICHARDSON 'S Hotel!!* 


However, one must not exaggerate the significance of 
Bettymania as a form of escapism. The Napoleonic wars hurt 


3 The Bettyad by G. M. Woodward (copy in the H.T.C.; not available in 
the British Museum), (London, 1805). 
4If this sort of thing smacks of satire, its author sternly disclaimed any 
such purpose in his concluding verse: 
Thus ends the Muse her frolic play, 
But should a Bard in serious lay, 
Attack his just renown; 
Or on pale Envy’s tablet write 
A line his well-earn’d praise to blight, 
Her hand shall tear it down. 
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the poor, but the rich suffered little from them in blood, and 
less than nothing from them in treasure. Besides, fear of 
Buonaparte, to the extent that it existed, was certainly not as 
profound a sociological influence as fear of the Bomb is 
today. Inasmuch as Master Betty was Fashion’s discovery, 
what he provided was an escape from tedium rather than 
anxiety: a ‘new style of conversation’ to replace the topic of 
Napoleon and his invasion threat, which was presumabl 
becoming a bore. In the same way, it may be noted, the 
Beatles ousted the Profumo scandal late in 1963. 

But if it is true—and it may be—that Master Betty 
appeared at precisely the right psychological moment and 
that had he appeared a little later or earlier he might have 
been ignored, this does not explain why he received the 
inordinate amount of attention that he did receive. The 
suggestion has been made from the beginning that faith in 
the Young Roscius creed was a pretext for worshipping a 
beautiful boy. And even if there were no evidence at all, 
direct or indirect, to support this theory, one would arrive 
at it by a process of elimination. 

Conceivably, Master Betty was, for as long as he held his 
position, all that his most fervent admirers claimed that he 
was. Conceivably, he possessed, fleetingly, such consum- 
mate genius that he could make audiences forget the 
essential incongruity of his playing grown-up parts in the 
same sense that Laurence Olivier, for example, who in fact 
has rather weak vocal cords, can give the illusion of being 
endowed with exceptionally strong and powerful ones. Con- 
ceivably, as Jackson averred, “when he became warmed into 
action, his soul expanded, and his frame seemed to rise to a 
gigantic height’. 

But apart from this possibility—and the very fact that 
Fashion, and consequently History, rejected it so soon makes 
it appear too faint a one to be seriously considered—how 
else is Bettymania to be accounted for? 

It is true, as an incredulous foreign visitor remarked after 
attending one of the boy’s performances, that if a rabbit can 
be taught to beat a drum, however ineffectively by human 
standards, the result is a show that people may flock to see. 
That is what is meant by ‘novelty’ appeal. But novelty 
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appeal is limited. The same people will not flock, night after 
night, to see the same rabbit beat other sorts of drum in the 
same ineffective way. 

Granted that this analogy is inapposite to the extent that 
any thirteen-year-old child can be taught to act more con- 
vincingly than an animal can be taught to play a musical 
instrument, it is hardly imaginable that people who saw 
Master Betty once would have returned to see him over and 
over again, merely because of the novelty inherent in a small 
boy’s incongruous attempt to impersonate such characters 
as Hamlet and Richard III. “The violence of the desire to 
see him either on or off the stage’, James Northcote told Dr 
Knighton, ‘is like a madness in the people. Why should it 
have been, if in reality he could give no sufficient illusion of 
being another Garrick? There is only one possibility left: 
that the ‘madness’ to see him was due to the very fact that 
he wasn’t a man, but an overwhelmingly attractive boy. And 
when one begins to note the emphasis that contemporary 
comment placed on his physical attributes, this possibility 
becomes a virtual certainty. Bettymania must have been 
basically, however disguisedly, a sexual phenomenon. 


3 


The Times correspondent, who reported Master Betty’s visit 
to Covent Garden on the night after his arrival in town, 
seems to have been a trifle disappointed, though at the 
same time he plainly indicated what he was looking for. “He 
has the appearance of an arrant schoolboy, and was rather 
slovenly dressed, wearing a brown great coat, and a coloured 
handkerchief round his neck. His features seem handsome 
and rather feminine. ...’ 

But on that occasion his Friends evidently weren't pre- 
pared for him to be recognised, or more care might have 
been taken to show him off at his best. He made a better 
impression on Mrs Jordan a couple of nights later, when he 
was taken to see her in her dressing-room at Drury Lane. 
‘He was anxious to be introduced to me, she wrote to her 
royal lover on November 29th; ‘therefore Wilson and his 
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father brought him. He has a most prepossessing coun- 
tenance—with great diffidence and sweetness of manner.’ 

One may wonder, parenthetically, whether the boy him- 
self really asked to meet Mrs Jordan or whether his father or 
Wilson or both thought it would be a good idea for him to 
get on the right side of her. But for the moment that question 
doesn’t matter. The point is that his looks were an asset to be 
exploited off the stage as well as on. 

One gets, perhaps, the most vivid idea of this from a letter 
written to The Daily Telegraph shortly after Master Betty’s 
death in 1874. The writer, who signs herself ‘An Old Act- 
ress’, says that as a very young girl she remembers the boy’s 
arrival for his first rehearsal in Birmingham, because her 
mother was a member of the company. ‘There was a great 
assembly in the Green Room, and everybody evinced the 
utmost anxiety and curiosity to see him. He came attended 
by Mr. Hough. To my childish sight he was a complete vision 
of beauty in the broad daylight, without the night’s appli- 
ances ... (He) bowed in an elegant manner as Mr. Macready 
presented him and his tutor to the company. The latter kept 
aloof. The boy went round the room, and shook hands with 
all in a winning easy manner, yet was totally devoid of either 
bashfulness or boldness. He made his first appearance in 
Birmingham, in the character of Young Norval. His looks 
upon his entrance fascinated and rivetted the attention of 
the audience. His youthful figure was graceful in the 
extreme, and the picturesque Highland costume displayed it 
to the utmost advantage. His features were delicate, but 
somewhat feminine; his eyes were a full, bright and shining 
blue; his fair hair was long, and hung in ringlets over his 
shoulders; in the daytime those abundant tresses were con- 
fined with a comb, which still more gave the idea of a female 
in male costume.’ 

But one need not rely on the written word of his contem- 
poraries—on the reiterated references in contemporary criti- 
cism to his “gracefulness —to know that he must have been 
an astonishingly beautiful youth. One has assurance of that 
from the portraits that Northcote and Opie painted of him 
as well as from numerous prints. The great majority of these 
show him in one or other of his various stage parts, and as 
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such they tend to confirm an observation made in the chap- 
ter devoted to him in Public Characters of 1806: “He takes 
care to display his ringlets on critical occasions with effect.’ 

For it seems virtually certain that nothing was ever done 
with the aid of make-up to conceal the fact that he was, as 
Humphreys the artist put it, ‘the little Apollo off the 
pedestal’. On the contrary, make-up and costume alike were 
evidently used to accentuate his young and girlish beauty. 
According to Bisset, his Birmingham memoirist, he himself 
was once asked by a female admirer, ‘Pray, my love, did you 
ever play King Lear?’ To which, ‘with a graceful bow and 
a smile’, he is supposed to have replied: “No, Madam, nor 
yet, Sir John Falstaff.” Though that anecdote is as likely as 
not untrue, it makes a relevant point. His Falstaff would 
have been little more intrinsically ridiculous than many of 
the characters he did in fact portray. But as Falstaff some 
sort of uglifying disguise for him would have been unavoid- 
able. 

This—to repeat a point—does not mean that he had noth- 
ing to recommend him but his looks. Judged as a relatively 
inexperienced boy actor, with a still unbroken voice, he must 
have had extraordinary talent or rather an extraordinary 
ability to follow the instructions of his gifted tutor. The 
mere technical feat of his being able to make himself heard 
in a theatre as large as Drury Lane, which was nearly twice 
the size of the present building, staggers the imagination, 
especially when one thinks of young performers of today 
clinging on to their microphones for dear life. But there is, 
incidentally, no point in trying to assess his acting in modern 
terms or in speculating on how a modern audience would 
regard it, because a changed social climate has made acting 
such as his an impossibility, just as it has made the acting 
that a Garrick, a Kean or an Irving presented in their time 
both unimaginable and irrelevant. Still, histrionic style and 
histrionic talent should not be confused; the one is adaptive, 
the other is constant. If Kean were to be reborn, he would 
not give precisely the same performances that he did give 
in his lifetime; but he would still be a transcendent genius. 
Similarly, if Master Betty were to be reborn, he would act 
differently, but still impressively within his limits. 
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And even though it was his physical appeal that caused 
people to persuade themselves that those limits did not exist, 
the response that he aroused was, nevertheless, in some cases 
predominantly aesthetic. James Northcote was one of his 
very few admirers who did not change his opinion of him, 
when Fashion did. Years after Bettymania had become a 
thing of the past, Northcote spoke to Hazlitt about the boy’s 
acting: “Oh! yes, it was such a beautiful effusion of natural 
sensibility; and then that graceful play of the limbs in youth 
gave such an advantage over every one about him.’ 

Hazlitt himself, when he was a young man, saw Master 
Betty as Norval in Douglas, and, like Northcote, he never 
afterwards betrayed the memory of the delight which the 
experience had given him. “Master Betty’s acting was a 
singular phenomenon’, he writes in Table Talk, ‘but it was 
also as beautiful as it was singular .. . he seemed almost like 
some “gay creature of the elements”, moving about grace- 
fully, with all the flexibility of youth and murmuring Aeo- 
lian sounds with plaintive tenderness. I shall never forget the 
way in which he repeated the line in which Young Norval 
says, speaking of the fate of two brothers: 


“And in my mind happy was he that dies!” 


The tones fell and seemed to linger prophetic on the ear.’ 

And, again in his preparatory remarks to Oxberry’s edition 
of Douglas, published in 1819, Hazlitt says: ‘The part of 
Young Norval is more ideal and practical than dramatic; and 
in the representation of this part, there was a romantic 
sweetness, and a personification of youth, of hope and 
beauty in the face and figure of the Young Roscius, when he 
first appeared in that character as a boy, which gave back 
(more than anything we have ever seen) the image of the 
poet’s mind.’ 

That, as a matter of fact, had been the poet’s own opinion. 
According to Jackson—and here he must presumably have 
been telling the truth—the author of Douglas, John Home, 
a very old man at the time, saw the boy act Young Norval 
in Edinburgh, and Home added to the excitement of the 
occasion by taking a bow at the end of the play. Afterwards, 
when Jackson asked him ‘how he had been entertained’, 
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he is said to have replied: ‘Never better, sir. This is the first 
time I ever saw the part... played; that is, according to my 
ideas of the character, as at the time I conceived it, and as 
I wrote it. He is a wonderful being; his endowments great 
beyond conception; and I pronounce him at present, or at 
least that he will soon be, one of the first actors upon the 
British stage!’ 

In the light of that kind of testimony, one may feel reason- 
ably sure that though Master Betty’s extreme youthfulness 
was an inextricable part of his acting—something his audi- 
ences neither could forget nor, though they might pretend 
otherwise, wished to forget—yet his physique, however 
incongruously, lent a magical quality to his playing of cer- 
tain parts, such as Norval, which were not too far removed 
from his own age or palpably beyond a young schoolboy’s 
emotional range. ‘It is a beautiful and finished portrait’, 
The Globe wrote of his Frederick in Mrs Inchbald’s Lovers 
Vows. ‘We are sorry we cannot say picture, for, whenever he 
appears he does not harmonise with the other figures upon 
the Scene. They are all thrown to an immeasurable distance, 
and the eye sees nothing but himself.’ If it seems inconceiv- 
able that such a spectacle could have been artistically re- 
warding, one must remember that despite the cult of 
‘Nature’ and “Naturalness’, audiences at the beginning of 
the last century weren't accustomed to anything approach- 
ing the degree of accuracy or realism in stage representation 
that audiences expect today. ; 

Charles James Fox, as we shall see, considered Master 
Betty's Hamlet “finer than Garrick’s’. One may dismiss his 
opinion (and others like it) as fashionable nonsense, for it is 
a fair presumption that statesmen then, as now, were no less 
capable of talking rot about the theatre than critics. But Mr 
Pitt, on the word of Lady Bessborough,” wept at one of the 
boy’s performances in Douglas, and it is more likely he did so 
because he was genuinely moved, than out of consideration 
for the social or political advantage to be had from being 
seen in tears over the Young Roscius amidst a weeping 
audience. Still, it should be added, perhaps, that weeping at 
the play was in itself a highly fashionable thing to do. ‘I 

5 Undated letter to Lord Granville Leveson Gower. 
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had a wretched sick headache from crying at the play of 
Zara, in which Roscius outdid himself’, wrote Lady Eliza- 
beth Foster to her son, explaining why she had been unable, 
the next afternoon, to see Lord Aberdeen, who had come to 
dine at Devonshire House. ‘I was so undone by it I could not 
leave my room. One need not attach too much weight to 
such apparently overwhelmed emotional reactions to the 
boy’s acting. Had Lady Elizabeth been living in our time, 
with more than a century of stern Victorian conditioning be- 
hind her, she would doubtless have been able to keep a. 
stiffer upper lip. 

But whatever the artistic enjoyment to be derived from 
watching Master Betty on the stage, it does not alter the 
fact that his physical appeal must have aroused a sexual 
response from both men and women, and particularly from 
men. 

‘Female beauty cannot afford anything more sweet than 
his smile’, said The Lady's Monthly Museum of January, - 
1805. “The whole town is in love with him’, The Morning 
Post declared on March 8th, 1805, ‘even if he can’t feel love.’ 
Professor Robison, as we have seen, compared him with an 
‘unprotected Beauty’; and, unprotected or not, he had for 
high and low alike something rather more than the glamour 
of a female film star in our own time. The Morning Chron- 
icle of December 4th, 1804, foreshadowed the day when 
newspapers would speak of ‘vital statistics’, by reporting 
under the headline of “Material to Know’ that Master Betty 
was four feet ten inches high and weighed six stone, three 
and a half pounds. ‘Everything of and about the wonder- 
ful boy is interesting’, The Morning Chronicle explained 
naively. 

Richard Cumberland, writing with deep disapproval of 
the Master Betty craze in his autobiography, recalls seeing 
him ‘set astride upon the cut-water of a privateer, like the 
tutelary genius of the British flag’; and of being ‘wafted to 
morning rehearsal in a vehicle wearing the ensign of a ducal 
crown upon its polished doors’. 

It was evidently impossible for him to move ahead with- 
out being recognized and gaped at or cheered by an hys- 
terical multitude. Northcote says in his diary that when the 
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oy arrived at the theatre, he attracted greater crowds than 
the King and Queen ever did. Northcote also recalls spend- 
ing a day with him and Sir George and Lady Beaumont at 
the Tower. Sir George Beaumont, a well known art connois- 
seur, was a regular attendant at ‘elegant dinner parties’ for 
the boy. ‘It was curious to see what a mob gathered when he 
was known’, Northcote writes, and adds that the cannon 
were fired ‘for his satisfaction’. 

There was, of course, an element of mass-hypnosis in 
Bettymania, as there is in all such manifestations of idolatry, 
and many of those who fought their way into theatres to see 
the boy perform were, doubltess, as has already been sugges- 
ted, mere slaves of Fashion, without sufficient mind or judg- 
ment of their own to question the truth of what ‘everybody’ 
was saying. Nor does one suppose that his audiences were 
collectively conscious of the sexual excitement that he gener- 
ated in the same sense that the teen-age fans of a favourite 
pop singer are today. If they were, they certainly didn’t 
admit to it. 

But it is significant that Master Betty's vulgar following 
appears to have been largely male. At his opening perfor- 
mance, as we have seen, the men outnumbered the women 
by an estimated twenty to one, and though that adult, 
predominantly masculine audience did not scream and 
shriek, it shouted and yelled. To judge from the endless 
number of over-blown tributes to the Young Roscius in 
poems and letters that were published in the Press, he prob- 
ably received a huge fan mail, and one relic of this® gives 
a pretty vivid idea of the adulation he commanded from 
grown men: 


To sing fair England's pride, oh! muse! inspire 
My trembling pen—and aid me with thy Lyre! 


Roscius! thy glowing energetic grace— 


Lights thy fine eyes, and sparkles in thy face 


Thy action o’er our souls, so strongly sways 
Thou can’st command our tears, our wonder praise 


6 MS.—H.T.C. 
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But can the numbers, I, at distance breathe 
Entwine one single laurel in thy wreath? 


Ah! no! the task does not to me belong— 
Let abler poets then, conclude the Song. 


Remote in style and content though that may be from 
young ladies’ fan letters to Ringo that have been published, 
in its spirit of subservience, of an awareness of communicat- 
ing with the unapproachable and unattainable it is not so 
very different. 

Moreover, there can be no mass-hypnosis without hypno- 
tists, no slaves of Fashion without leaders of Fashion, and 
in the case of Bettymania, they were people who considered 
themselves playgoers of rare taste and discernment. And 
while they had their pretext for going to see him on the stage, 
they also vied with one another to fill his leisure hours. He 
was their ‘catch’ of the season. “Lord and Lady Cholmon- 
deley’, reads an undated note’ from Cholmondeley House, 
‘present their compliments to Mr. Betty, & hope that he has 
not forgot his promise of coming to dine here tomorrow at 
Six o clock with his Son.’ 

One is not suggesting that every man or woman of fashion, 
who wanted to meet or be with the boy, was motivated by a 
conscious or unconscious sexual urge. The most exalted 
among them were probably being no more than politic. 
They were simply responding, as has been said, to the popu- 
lar frenzy, which The Times expressed in these words: “He 
furnishes another proof of the superiority of British genius 
over the genius of any other country. To lose him would be a 
national loss.’ 

It was for that reason, one may feel sure, that Lord Eldon, 
the Lord Chancellor, did in fact send for Master Betty 
shortly after his arrival in London, and offered to put him 
under the protection of the Chancery Court. According to 
a letter® from Richard Wilson to Thomas Harris, which will 
be referred to again later, this offer was declined because 
of the boy’s mistaken belief that it would entail his being 
separated from his parents. Similarly, when the Prince of 


7 MS.—H.T.C. & MS.—V. & A. 
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Wales received Master Betty at Carlton House and sub- 
sequently, if an unconfirmed story® is to be believed, pre- 
sented him with a carriage and four, he was only doing what 
he thought was expected of the Heir Apparent to the British 
throne. Nor does it seem likely that Charles James Fox could 
have taken so much delight in Master Betty's company that 
this outweighed his awareness of the good publicity he 
would receive as a result of having the Betty family to stay 
with him at St Anne’s Hill over Easter and ‘favouring’ the 
son ‘with instructions in Zanga’. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, King William 
IV to be, played a somewhat less obvious part in the chase. 
He escorted Master Betty to one of his sittings with North- 
cote, and in order to keep the boy amused maintained a 
stream of sailorly sallies at Northcote’s expense, making per- 
sonal remarks about the artist’s eccentric-looking clothes 
and appearance. Northcote, a staunch individualist and 
no respecter of rank, was so irritated that he eventually 
showed His Royal Highness the door. The Duke took no 
offence, however. He returned a few days later to explain his 
behaviour and apologise for it. Joseph Farington, who heard 
the whole story from Northcote’s own lips, records in his 
diary entry of February 2nd, 1805: ‘He (the Duke) sat by 
the fire with Northcote two hours & Talked a great deal: 
said He would carry the Young Roscius to Court, & would 
associate Him with the first people that he might set off 
with every advantage, and acquire the best habits & Higher 
polish. It appeared to Northcote that the Duke and Mrs. 
Jordan dislike Kemble so that an additional feeling induces 
them to be so warm for Young Betty.’ 

If Northcote’s deduction was correct, one may perceive 
why the wily Wilson should have thought it advisable to 
introduce the boy to Mrs Jordan so soon after his arrival in 
London, and no doubt it was through her that he met the 
Duke. One does not know what, if anything, His Royal 
Highness actually did to help Master Betty ‘acquire the best 
habits & Higher polish’, beyond entertaining him at his house 
in the Stable Yard and at Bushy Park. One may be certain, 
however, that his ‘warmth’ for “Young Betty’ was in direct 

9 Related by Thomas Asline Ward. 
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ratio to the temperature of Bettymania. As that began to 
fall, and the ‘high fun at Kemble’s expense’ was checked, 
so, inevitably, did the eager interest in the boy, and the 
passionate concern for his future, that the rulers of England 
had previously displayed, start to cool. Long before Master 
Betty's career as a child actor was over, he had been dropped 
by all his most powerful patrons. 

No discarded idol of Fashion can expect a better fate, of 
course. But what made the case unusual was the deep sense 
of shame that Fashion itself suffered from once it was re- 
covered from Bettymania: a sense of shame which history 
reflects in its estimate of Master Betty's acting. Thus in a 
new biography of Mrs Jordan, which has just been pub- 
lished at the time of writing (December, 1965), the author, 
Mr Brian Fothergill, quotes with uncritical approval Thomas 
Campbell, Mrs Siddons’ biographer: “The popularity of that 
baby-faced boy, who possessed not even the elements of a 
good actor, was a hallucination in the public mind, and a 
disgrace to our theatre history.’ Mr Fothergill, in accepting 
this verdict as the ‘last word’, follows the established ency- 
clopaedic line. Yet it is as intemperate, and as wide of the 
mark, as the adulation that was lavished on Master Betty 
when his attraction was at its peak; Mrs Siddons herself, the 
subject of Campbell’s biography, did not come near to en- 
dorsing it. One may regard this hysterical reaction against 
hysteria—the talk of ‘hallucination’, ‘disgrace’, and so on— 
as being in itself grounds for believing that Bettymania had 
a sexual basis.*° 

10 Here there is, perhaps, an analogy to be drawn with the Profumo 
affair of 1963, that was pointlessly blown up into a scandal that cost one 
man his life and another his career. For a while, people, particularly fashion- 
able people, wallowed in the sexual details; in the words of a famous literary 
critic, Britain became a ‘nation of voyeurs’. Then the reaction set in, and in 
a sense Lord Denning was used to give this reaction concrete expression. 
His report, in the author’s opinion, was an unsatisfactory document; it 
answered none of the questions that possibly needed answering and, in one 
instance at least, was remarkably unjudicial. Yet it was welcomed by Left 
and Right alike, hailed as the ‘last word’, and nowhere (in this country) sub- 
jected to truly critical analysis. It closed a subject of which people had 


grown deeply ashamed, and thenceforth Fashion was enabled to consider 
anyone who so much as mentioned the name of Christine Keeler as a self- 
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Though he apparently made a stronger appeal to paedo- 
philiac instincts in men than women, the latter were far 
from immune to his attractions. ‘...his fine blue eyes and 
light brown hair did not tend to set me against him’, Lady 
Bessborough recorded after her first meeting with him. And 
on March 38rd, 1805, Lady Elizabeth Foster wrote to her son: 
‘... Miss Drummond is in love, they say, with Young Ros- 
cius, so that all her lovers must despair.’ 

Was that meant seriously? Perhaps not. But James 
Boaden, biographer of both Kemble and Mrs Jordan, says, 
in recalling Master Betty’s conquest of London, that ‘all the 
favouritism, and more than the innocence of . . . patronesses 
was lavished on him’. An article published in Temple Bar in 
1874 calls this a “singular remark’. But it does not seem so 
singular when one considers the extraordinary lengths to 
which rich and fashionable women went in order to catch 
just a glimpse of the Young Roscius close to. A ‘lady of 
quality’ stood on the staircase of Northcote’s studio for the 
pleasure of watching him pass, so Northcote himself records. 
And William Charles Macready tells of another lady of 
quality who dressed herself up as a servant and waited on 
Master Betty at table, having been told by the landlord of 
the inn where the boy happened to be staying that this 
was the only way she could hope to see him. 

‘His dressing room’, Northcote says in his diary, “was 
crowded as full as it could contain of all the court of Eng- 
land and happy were those who could get in at the time his 
father was rubbing his naked body from the perspiration 
after the exertion in performing his part on the stage.’ 

But, again, the men presumably outnumbered the women 
at these voyeur gatherings. According to the recollections of 
Mrs Charles Mathews: *...it was offensively amusing (if 
such a term be allowed) to listen to the enthusiastic ecstasies 
of the noble visitors who came nightly to the green room to 
gaze upon the Boy-wonder, and haply to kiss the garment- 
hem of the Betty, who, had his person been as feminine as 
his name, could not have had more fervent male adorers, 
some of whom were almost impious in their enthusiasm.’ 
And The Times noted gleefully on December 4th (1804): 
‘Master Betty’s success is very naturally the cause of much 
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envy and heartbreak among the Master Polly's and Master 
Jenny's of Bond Street and Cheapside, who in all their 
attempts to distinguish their pretty persons and effeminate 
airs, have only miscarried.’ 

None of this necessarily means that overt heterosexual or 
homosexual advances were made to Master Betty, and, if 
they were, one has no proof of them. Mrs Mathews uses the 
word ‘impious’ literally. She refers, by way of illustration, to 
a ‘great man™* who, in her hearing, ‘declared his belief that 
the Boy was gifted by divine inspiration; and added that he 
expected to see the roof of the theatre open some night, and 
his spirit ascend through it.’ 

Still, it is hard to believe that among Master Betty’s “fer- 
vent male adorers’ there weren’t some with a consciously 
more physical than spiritual interest in the ‘pretty youth’. It 
has been suggested earlier that this may even have been true 
of Hough. And the behaviour of a certain Thomas Lister 
Parker, who commissioned the portraits of the boy that both 
Northcote and Opie painted, seems clearly suspect. 

Parker was a young bachelor of twenty-five, rich and 
socially influential. An antiquary by avocation, he was also 
High Sheriff of Lancashire; and he owned a town house in 
Brook Street, Mayfair, as well as a country place, Browns- 
holme Hall, near Liverpool, where he evidently lived with 
his mother. It was presumably in Liverpool that he first met 
Master Betty, before the latter came to London, and, to 
judge from a letter which he wrote shortly afterwards to Mr 
Betty in Manchester, he was immediately bowled over. This 
letter,?? dated November 13th, 1804, reads as follows: 

‘Believe me I was particularly happy to hear from Major 
Hamilton of the continued success of my young friend at 
Chester. I have no doubt of its attending him upon all 
occasions. I hear all the Metropolis is upon tiptoe to see him. 
I heard from Mr. Northcote on Monday, and I feel myself 
particularly obliged to you in favouring him with the first 
sitting. He is most sensible of the favour, & hopes to ground 


11 Elsewhere said to have been the Marquess of Wellesley, though if so it 
cannot have been until the boy’s second season in London for the Marquess 
did not return from India until late in 1805. 

12 MS.—H.T.C. 
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his fame on the picture. Mr. Opie is equally gratified by the 
honour you have allowed him on my behalf. I need not say 
how much pleasure it will give me to see you as soon as you 
arrive in Town. I mean to leave this place for Brook St. on 
Sunday next. Have sent with my best regards to your fair 
Boy a Hare & Woodcock .. . Young Graves joins with me who 
assisted in killing them today. I shall hope some day or 
other to have the pleasure of showing my friend this part of 
the world when He can spare time from his more serious 
avocations. I hope he is perfectly well, and shall be much 
obliged if you will allow him to give me a line or a message 
by my Servt., on what day you think of being in London. 
My Mother & Young Graves join in best regards to him, & 
Believe me I remain yours very Sincerely, T, L. Parker... 
Hope Mrs Betty found you well at Manchester—I wrote to 
Ld. Wilton who lives near Manchester saying how worthy 
of His notice my young friend was. 

As soon as the Bettys reached London, Parker became 
just what he had promised to become in his letter—a kind 
of high-paying hanger-on. His were the ‘elegant dinner par- 
ties’ for the boy and his father, which Sir George Beau- 
mont, among others, attended. He showered gifts on them, 
including the paintings by Northcote and Opie. At the 
same time, he was always ready to make himself useful. He 
was a witness to contracts** that Mr Betty signed; and on 
December 20th, according to a letter published in The 
Morning Post, he became joint trustee of a small trust fund 
that Mr Betty obligingly set up for the benefit of his son. 
Then, after the close of the London season, at the end of 
May, when the Bettys took to the road again, Parker fol- 
lowed. 

All this might be considered merely characteristic of a 
young man who was foolish, idle and stage-struck, and who 
wanted to bask in reflected fame. But there is evidence that 
Parker expected gratitude, not from the father, by whom it 
was really owed if it was owed by anyone, but from the son; 
and that when this was denied him, he reacted like a dis- 
appointed lover. For, towards the close of Master Betty’s 
second and, as it was to be, last London season, Farington 

13 As shown by various MS.—H.T.C. : 
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records in his diary:** “Sir George (Beaumont) spoke of the 
great expense Mr. Parker has been at in following Young 
Betty, the actor, from town to town to see HIM perform, 
and in presents given etc.—And this has only produced Him 
a reception now of which he complains, the boy being sulky, 
& frequently unwilling to receive or be with Him,’ 

Farington does not speculate on why the boy should have 
behaved in this antagonistic way, but what he goes on to say 
raises an entirely different question, which must be separ- 
ately considered. “I told Sir George’, he writes, ‘that from 
what I saw of the Boy at Heaths’ last year I thought him a 
Boy of much art. & that he made no very agreeable 
impression on me. Sir George admitted this fully...” 

Was he, then, a “Boy of much art’—a boy fully aware of 
the secret of his appeal, both on and off the stage, a boy who 
exploited his own attractions as much as these were ever 
exploited by his Friends? Or was he, on the contrary, as 
Thomas Holcroft said in The Theatrical Recorder, a ‘truly 
charming boy threatened with ‘deep injury’ from his ‘adu- 
lators’? It is important to find the answer, because upon it 
must depend the degree of sympathy that History really 
owes to William Henry West Betty. 


14 April 16th, 1806. 

15 James Heath, the engraver, who made engravings of both Northcote’s 
and Opie’s portraits of Master Betty. In a letter to Dr Knighton, Northcote 
says of the portrait that he painted: ‘It is to be engraved by Heath in the 
line manner; the plate to be the sole property of the father of the boy. He is 
to give Heath 800 pounds for doing it, who will be more than a 12 month 
working on it. He says he shall make it the finest plate that has ever been 
done in England, as he thinks the picture is better calculated for a print 
than any picture he ever saw... .” 
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Today it might be impossible to persuade the public of a 
teen-age actor’s genius on the stage, unless he were simul- 
taneously presented as an astonishingly precocious and 
highly articulate youth off it. One may imagine that his 
views on, inter alia, the African problem, Vietnam, Juvenile 
Delinquency and, of course, Sex would be widely dissemi- 
nated through the modern media of mass communication. 

But even if the television or newspaper interview had 
existed in Master Betty’s time, we probably wouldn't be in 
a substantially better position to judge what sort of boy he 
was than we actually are from the meagre and slightly 
contradictory evidence that is available. His Friends would 
have realised that there was nothing to be gained, and much 
to be lost, from furnishing him with opinions that he didn’t 
possess on non-theatrical topics, such as Mr Pitt's Income 
Tax and the appropriateness of capital punishment for minor 
theft; for an actor, even one who was very young and who 
was Heaven-sent, was expected to know his place. 

In the mass of stuff written about Master Betty by his con- 
temporaries, one can find very few of his own remarks 
quoted; and some of these, like that very first one—'T shall 
certainly die if I may not be a player—he pretty certainly 
never made. 

His publicists evidently wanted to credit him with a gift for 
quick thinking and repartee. Thus he is supposed to have 
told John Jackson, when the latter expressed some fear that 
he might not be able to make himself heard in the Glasgow 
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theatre, ‘My dear Sir, I beg you to be under no apprehen- 
sion on that head, for if my voice do not fill your house, I 
venture to hope, at least, my playing will” And The Star 
reported on December 6th (1804) that when, at a hotel 
supper party, somebody started talking of the money earned 
by actors, and quoted the line “Which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune’, the Young Roscius interrupted him: 
“True, Sir, and I think a Spring Tide is the best, so I will 
try my fortune in more ways than one.’ Whereupon, accord- 
ing to The Star, Master Betty ‘ordered’ the waiter to buy 
<a a ticket in the Grand Lottery to be drawn on January 
28th. 

However, the only recorded remarks of his that seem in- 
disputably authentic do not suggest such a high and sophis- 
ticated conversational gift. Five of these are bequeathed us 
by the Countess of Bessborough. In one of her letters to 
Lord Granville Leveson Gower she describes a party at 
Lord and Lady Abercorn’s on the night of March 5th, 1805, 
where she found ‘all London’. 

‘Ly. Hamilton did her attitudes beautifully, notwith- 
standing her enormous size—at least, the grave ones; she is 
too large for the Bacchante. Roscius was there—very shy 
but amused with the attitudes. When his father insisted on 
his repeating something, he came up to me & said: “You are so 
good natured: do beg me off, for I hate it.” However it was 
insisted upon; and then he came back again faisant la moue 
and saying, “I am going to make my stage after all for 
they teaze me so, it will be shorter to do it and get it over.” 
He did repeat some things wonderfully, but was very indig- 
nant at Ly. Hamilton kissing him, and colouring up like 
scarlet said: “I’m too old to be kissed, Ma’am”, as if he was 
resenting the greatest insult.’ 

The two other of his remarks preserved by Lady Bess- 
borough are also in a letter to Lord Granville Leveson 
Gower which tells of a visit she paid to Drury Lane on 
December 5th, 1804. The night before she had seen the boy 
at Covent Garden in Mrs Inchbald’s Lovers Vows. He him- 
self had come on to Drury Lane, after his own performance 
was over, presumably for the express purpose of seeing the 
pantomime of Cinderella, which was the main item on the 
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bill. Lady Bessborough informs Lord Granville Leveson 
Gower: 

‘We saw the King, who looks well, I think, but dropp’d 
asleep twice during the farce (the pantomime). In going in 
we met Little Betty and ask’d him up. Sheridan afterwards 
brought him. He was delighted with Cinderella—very shy, 
and a remarkably modest pretty manner, except when any- 
thing that struck him particularly in the pantomime put him 
into raptures. It is perfect nature, as his acting is, but I can- 
not tell you how odd it seemed, after having just seen the 
creature thunder out his reproaches to Baron Wildenheim 
till my blood ran cold with agitation (for you have no notion 
of the dignity and animation he can assume), to see him so 
wrapp d up in the farce that often, trying two or three times 
to get rid of questions, he turned to my Sis (Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devenshire) and said “I beg your pardon, Ma’am 
—I will answer in a moment; only let me just look at that 
beautiful thing going up.” He clapp’d his hands and jump’d 
at the horses, but afterwards criticis'd their shaking heads 
too violently and too often. C (Georgiana) asked him if he 
thought he could do it better. “I think I could,” he said, “but 
I am afraid they would not let me.” ’ 

Another of his indisputably authentic sayings is provided 
by Thomas Asline Ward, the Sheffield diarist, to whom refer- 
ence has previously been made. Ward describes a very brief 
conversation between Master Betty and Mr Macready (who 
managed the theatres in Sheffield and Leicester as well as 
in Birmingham) that took place in his presence at a dinner 
party on October 5th, 1804. 

‘Mr. Macready (sic), joking him a little about his dogs, of 
which he has ten and embellishing his conversation with a 
little fiction, he expressed his wonder to know what place Mr. 
M. would go after his death, who replied: “I hope not where 
I shall meet you.” He quickly and laconically replied: “I 
trust not. ~ 

Here was repartee of a sort—and it may suggest that Mas- 
ter Betty was less shy and modest among people of his own 
class than he was when obliged to mingle with the ‘Quality’. 
At the same time, it does not contradict Lady Bessborough’s 
impression of him as an unaffectedly childish child. This was 
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not an impression his Friends would have been wise to reject 
as wholly false, for, as Lady Bessborough herself perceived, 
if his behaviour off the stage seemed natural, this could only 
enhance the wonder of his ‘natural’ acting on it. Indeed, 
stories of his puerile tastes and habits might be regarded as 
of much a feature of his publicity as anything else. The 
newspapers were filled with them: how, for instance, he 
amused himself, during waits on the night of his Covent 
Garden début, playing ‘boyish pranks’ with Knight, the 
comedian. 

But his delight in childish pastimes was attested to by 
other first-hand witnesses besides Lady Bessborough, and if 
being an ordinary boy off the stage was really a part he 
needed to be rehearsed in, it must have required quite extra- 
ordinary concentration from him to play it as convincingly 
and persistently as he did. 

Thus William Chisholme, who watched his last perfor- 
mance in Birmingham from a place behind the scenes, re- 
ported to Sheridan:* ‘I could not help noticing that the 
moment he had finished his part he would frequently join 
in play with a Boy he met with. And Professor Robison, 
in the letter of introduction he gave Master Betty to 
Matthew Boulton,’ wrote: “You see what a pretty sweet 
graceful Boy he is and a little more acquaintance will show 
him quite a Boy ready to dart on a boy’s plaything with all 
the careless avidity and seeming vacancy of a child.’ 

Thomas Asline Ward’s recollections of him are largely 
concerned with illustrating this ‘readiness’ of his to “dart on 
a boy’s plaything’; and Ward's recollections, entered in a 
diary, were not intended for publication, nor certainly, were 
they written with any regard for the wishes or feelings of 
Master Betty’s Friends. He states as a fact, though one can- 
not tell where he got his information from, that Mr Betty 
had unlawfully sold his wife’s estate in Shrewsbury to pay 
his own debts. That, it will be remembered, was what Pro- 
fessor Robison was told in Edinburgh by Mrs Betty herself. 
And Ward describes Hough, after his first encounter with 
him, as looking “as stupid as it is possible for man to look’. 
This, though, was a judgment he must have subsequently 

1MS.—V. & A. 2MS.—V. & A. 
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revised, for he was to see Hough again after the latter had 
quarrelled with the Bettys, and his references to him then 
were considerably more flattering. 

Ward met Hough and Master Betty twice during the 
latter’s Sheffield engagement, when Mr Betty was in Edin- 
burgh. On each occasion, they were being entertained at 
Mount Pleasant, the home of Ward’s brother, and it was on 
the second of these two occasions that the boy had his brief 
exchange with Mr Macready. But, for most of the time, 
Ward recalls, Master Betty preferred not only to be unheard 
from, but unseen: 

‘Before dinner, the Young Roscius went into the fields, 
and, with the assistance of my nephew, flew a paper kite, 
which had more charms for him than my brother’s garden, 
stoves, etc. At dinner his attentions were occupied more by a 
painting of the gamesters which hung in the room, than by 
the delicacies of the table. Before the cloth was removed, 
he went away with my nephew to renew the sport of kite- 
flying, and could scarcely be prevailed upon to return for a 
little fruit, which he quickly demolished that he might again 
leave the company and enjoy himself in the fields.’ 

The possibility that all this uninhibited boyishness was 
just an ‘act’ had occurred to Ward during his previous meet- 
ing with Master Betty on September 20th, but he had 
quickly banished the thought. “It was wonderful to see this 
boy who presented yesterday the subtle, cruel, ambitious 
Richard with such amazing correctness, to see him this day 
sink into the perfect child. My nephew (not seven years 
old) seemed the most congenial soul to his, and he took more 
pleasure in examining the baby-house, ransacking the 
drawers, playing upon a childish instrument, and roving 
about with my nephew and his sister than in viewing any- 
thing else which could be presented to him. My brother . .. 
showed him a trick with cards which so surprised him that 
he started back amazed. Yet there appeared no artful deceit 
in his conduct; it seemed so natural that it could not be 
assumed, great as is his skill in personifying characters not 
his own. He had a fine pug dog with him, on whose collar 
was engraved W. H. W. Betty, Hopton Wafers, Salop, which I 
believe to be the place of his birth. He viewed some prints 
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of my brother’s, and, observing a boy sleeping in one of 
them, he observed it was unnatural that no hollow was 
formed by the weight of the boy’s head upon the hat which 
he used as a pillow.’ 

Perhaps that last observation should have given Ward 
pause. Though it may not seem inconsistent with anything 
an ordinarily interested thirteen-year-old boy might have 
come out with, it does provoke a suspicion, when one con- 
siders it in relation to Master Betty's own artistic reputa- 
tion, that it could have been something deliberately said for 
effect. If it was, then it may appear to lend some credence to 
a hearsay story which Lady Bessborough tells and which, 
though she had no realisation of it, leaves us with a consider- 
ably less endearing picture of the boy than do her accounts 
of her actual meetings with him. 

‘Do not think me Roscius mad’, she writes to Lord Gran- 
ville Leveson Gower on February 7th, 1805,* ‘but I must tell 
you a speech of the boy’s to Kemble which I think shows 
great judgement. Kemble told him he was not strong 
enough to act Rolla, that he might conceive the part and 
pronounce it properly, but it requir’d stronger muscles to 
bear the weight of a child on one’s extended arm. “So it 
may, answered the boy, “but where’s the necessity? I 
dare say Rolla would never have thought of it. I should think 
he only snatched the child, hugged it close to his bosom and 
ran away as fast as ever he could, or the Spanish soldiers 
would certainly take it from him.” This was said with Perfect 
Nature, and very modestly, not as a cut, for he never saw 
Kemble, whose acting in this part is beautiful stage effect, 
but certainly not quite Natural. You must submit to a little 
of what makes the sole conversation of London.’ 

It was typical of the cult of amateurism, which, as has 
been said, caused the promotion of Bettymania, that Lady 
Bessborough should have considered it “good judgement’ on 


3 The letter is thus dated in the printed volume of Lord Granville Leveson 
Gower’s private correspondence (London, 1916) from which it is taken. How- 
ever, the date must either have been misread, or the story which Lady Bess- 
borough heard must have been invention from beginning to end. For Master 
Betty did not, in fact, play Rolla in London until over a year later: at 
Covent Garden on February 18th, 1806. 
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the part of a thirteen-year-old boy flatly to contradict advice 
offered him by the first professional player of the age. But 
that, for the moment, is beside the point. A similar and 
even less attractive hearsay story figures in Thomas Asline 
Ward’s diary in an entry dated November 16th, 1805, by 
which time the boy’s first London season had come and 
gone. 

“Mr. Carey (a picture dealer living in Sheffield) told us an 
anecdote of Mr. Kemble and Master Betty. The former atten- 
ded rehearsals and seemed anxious to instruct Betty in the 
part of his performance which required most skill and 
science. The boy, however, seemed very inattentive, as if 
he was little anxious to profit by his lectures. In one scene, 
where the Son should hasten to the rescue of his mother 
from the Sword already upheld to stab, Kemble entered 
with the composed dignity and solemn step which is habit- 
ual to him at which Master Betty expressed surprise and 
said: “Good God, Mr. Kemble, do you call that acting? Does 
not nature prompt you to rush, with all the velocity which 
filial love can inspire, to save your mother. I could have 
killed her ten times before you had crawled over the Stage.” 
This, before all the actors, could not fail to discomfort 
Kemble.’ 

Indeed, it could not. And if one were to accept the story 
at its face value, one might have to conclude that Master 
Betty's modest innocence off the stage was, after all, mere 
posturing—that in fact he was an intolerably vain, preco- 
cious and overbearing child. One must reniember, however, 
that so long as Bettymania was at fever pitch, ‘high fun at 
Kemble’s expense’ and, indeed, at the expense of other 
leading professionals, was something in which the public 
took especial pleasure. Numerous caricatures were pub- 
lished on this theme, including one showing Kemble and the 
boy sitting on a horse, with the boy in front, exclaiming: 
‘One of us has to take second place.’ Snide little paragraphs 
of the same sort appeared regularly in the Press. Thus The 
Daily Advertiser reported on December 15th, 1804: ‘The 
great actors of our theatres “fret their hour upon the stage” 


4 One may see this ‘high fun’ at a professional’s expense as the cult of 
amateurism in reverse. 
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in rehearsals, because Master Betty will not condescend 
to imitate them, while the Boy carelessly laughs because they 
cannot imitate him. Master Betty’s Friends may well have 
considered it good publicity to spread stories about his 
scoring off Kemble. 

But significantly, perhaps, no such stories were told of 
him before he reached London, when the emphasis was all 
on the simplicity and tender-heartedness of his behaviour 
behind the scenes. According to one anecdote which par- 
ticularly delighted Northcote (he retold it years later to 
Hazlitt), Master Betty remarked, wonderingly, during his 
Birmingham engagement: “If they admire me so much, what 
would they say to Mr. Harley?’ 

Harley, it may be recalled, was the member of Macready’s 
company who wrote a memoir of Master Betty. This contains 
a long and involved story of how two other members of the 
company used unscrupulous means to extract a promise from 
the boy that he would perform on their benefit night: a 
promise that he had no authority to give on his own initia- 
tive. When permission was refused by Macready and his 
father, he wept tears of anguish, so Harley says, and later 
insisted on making what amends he could for his broken 
pledge by going from house to house, helping to sell tickets 
on behalf of the disappointed couple. 

There is no better reason for accepting hearsay evidence 
to his credit than to his discredit, of course; so that if it is 
true that he was an agreeably behaved youth with his 
fellow-players before he reached London, it may be equally 
true that he was a disagreeably behaved youth afterwards. 
Indeed, it may seem more likely than not that, as time went 
on, he became increasingly swollen-headed. 

But deductive reasoning points to the opposite con- 
clusion. And here one must consider all that is known, or 
can fairly be presumed, about the attitude of the professional 
theatre in London towards Master Betty himself by com- 
parison with what it suffered from his monopolisation of the 
town’s acclaim. 
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‘Such is the rage of the multitude’, Mrs Inchbald wrote, 
‘that a new play even from Shakespeare could hardly con- 
tend against him.’ 

This was a playwright’s plaint. Players found themselves 
in a worse plight. To. quote from the biography of Joseph 
Munden written by his son, the public ‘like a wayward, 
petted child with a new doll’ was in a mood to ‘break the 
heads of all its former favourites’. Any actor appearing with 
the boy, no matter how respected his previous standing had 
been, was liable to be hissed on the grounds that he was not 
good enough to tread the same stage that the Young Roscius 
illumined. This was the eventual fate of a certain William 
Hargrave, who was so mercilessly treated that he quit the 
theatre forever. 

It was imprudent, too, to risk comparison with the boy by 
playing a part that he had recently been seen in. Thus 
Robe: William Elliston’s, whom Lamb has immortalised, 
was severely warned by The Daily Advertiser not to try 
Hamlet again until he had ‘taken lessons’ from the ‘wonder- 
ful boy's’ interpretation of the character. 

A similar warning might well have been addressed to 
Kemble, if he hadn't preferred to go into temporary retire- 
ment. He put it about that he was too unwell to perform. He 
was asthmatic, and since asthma is now regarded as a 
psychosomatic complaint, it seems quite possible that he 
suffered a minor nervous collapse. If so, this was not brought 
on, as the Press alleged, by envy of Master Betty’s genius, 
but by disgust with Bettymania. Farington® was told by 
Thomas Lawrence, the artist, that Kemble had ‘a bad 
cough’, was “very thin’ and ‘looked extremely ill’. And 
Farington himself commented: “There is no doubt but that 
the extraor ia ae admiration of Young Betty's theatrical per- 
formances ... has had an effect on Kemble’s mind.’ 

Paction” is a tyrant that hates to be contradicted, and 
anyone who voiced the slightest seeming disparagement of 
the boy’s histrionic powers was bound to be accused of 


5 Farington diary entry of February 14th, 1805. 
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malevolence or worse, especially if he could be presumed 
to know what he was talking about. Frederick Reynolds,° 
the playwright, recalls a dinner party he attended at Sir 
Frederick Eden’s house in Pall Mall during the first days of 
Bettymania. The Young Roscius was the sole subject of 
conversation. One of the ladies present said he was too 
wonderful to live long; another called him divine; a third 
accused Kemble of deliberately trying to ruin the boy’s per- 
formances by sitting in his private box and coughing as 
loudly as possible. “I actually writhed’, Reynolds writes, 
‘under all this ecstatic nonsense; and my suppressed _tor- 
tures arose to an almost ungovernable height, when I heard 
several of the male idolaters add encomiums of an equally 
extravagant nature.’ 

Then came the moment which every professional theatre 
person dreads, if he finds himself stranded among a group of 
fashionable amateurs of the drama; a moment that Reynolds 
must have been hoping against hope he would be spared on 
this occasion. His host said, ‘Reynolds, why are you so 
silent? From your long theatrical experience, you must, no 
doubt, have formed a good opinion on this subject.’ 

‘Indeed, an old gentleman exclaimed, and one can hear 
it now. ‘A dramatic author in the room! Now, ladies, we shall 
have fresh beauties discovered. Perhaps, you remember 
Garrick and Henderson?’ 

Reynolds nodded assent. 

‘Now, Sir, I ask you upon your honour, does not the boy 
surpass both?’ 

The question was rhetorical and was greeted by approving 
murmurs of ‘Oh, certainly.’ 

Reynolds exploded. “No, Sir! I answer upon my honour 
that he does not; for, with all due deference to what has been 
said, I doubt whether he can even pronounce the very word 
by which he lives.’ 

And what word was that, the assembled company wanted 
to know. ‘More and more provoked’, Reynolds writes, ‘I 
boldly replied, almost at the risk of my personal safety, 
HUMBUG . .. I was interrupted by a yell so terrific that prob- 
ably I should have been inclined to qualify or soften this 

6 Life of Frederick Reynolds (1826). 
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bold assertion, had I not seen, by secret signs and encourag- 
ing nods of my worthy host that he completely agreed with 
me; so I continued gallantly to defend myself against the 
ideks of my numerous and tumultuous. assailants: until 
the blue stocking part of this cabal sent me to Coventry. ; 

But though lis host toasted him after the ladies had 
withdrawn, Reynolds was subsequently made to realise that 
he had committed an unforgivable social gaffe. He was never 
invited inside Sir Frederick Eden’s house again. 

If an actor had spoken his mind as freely and publicly as 
Reynolds was provoked into doing, he would literally have 
been in physical danger at his next appearance on the stage. 
Elliston is said to have told an eager inquirer: ‘Sir, my 
opinion of the Young Gentleman’s talents will never tran- 
spire during my life. I have written my convictions down. 
They have Been attested by competent witnesses, and sealed 
and deposited in the iron ‘safe at my bankers, to be drawn 
forth and opened, with other important documents, at my 
death. The world will then know what Mr. Elliston thought 
of Master Betty.’ 

That, as it happens, was characteristic of Elliston’s grandi- 
loquent humour.’ But it was also, in essence, the only 
answer an actor could safely make, short of betraying his 
professional integrity. Kemble adopted the same line. On 
one occasion, he was asked by some theatrically imbecilic 
representative of the Nobility whether he didn’t consider 
Master Betty's acting the very finest in his experience. ‘I 
have never, my lord, he said taking a pinch of snuff, ‘seen 
the Young Gentleman play.’ Admittedly, Mrs Siddons, with- 
out the benefit of snuff to control her exasperation, gave a 
less restrained reply when a similar question was put to her 
by the Marquess of Abercorn: “My lord, he is a very pretty, 
very clever boy, but nothing more.’ Publicly, though, she, 
too, maintained a discreet silence, and, like her brother, kept 
off the stage. 

In short, the professional theatre was for the time being 
in the tormented position of a man who sees his property 
burning, and can do nothing to put out the flames. In these 


7 But its reliability cannot be vouched for; it was quoted in a Temple Bar 
article (1874) without reference to any source. 
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circumstances, it must have been very hard for actors not to 
allow their resentment of Bettymania to colour their feelings 
about Master Betty himself. Yet the remarkable fact is that 
of all the actors who came in contact with him, only George 
Frederick Cooke is known to have considered him personally 
disagreeable. 

On several occasions, Cooke was obliged to play second 
fiddle to the boy at Covent Garden in Douglas. There would 
be no wonder if he found this experience so bitterly humili- 
ating in itself that it warped his judgment. He was a very 
actory type of actor, as egotistical and as temperamentally 
unstable as he was supremely gifted; and he had spent 
twenty years as a struggling strolling player before his own 
chance of laurels arrived. At any rate, he took a dislike to 
Master Betty, which he never got over. Years later, in 1811, 
when he was on a tour of the Unjted States and nearing the 
end of his battered life, he noted in his journal: ‘I was 
visited by Master Payne, the American Roscius; I thought 
him a polite and sensible youth, and the reverse of our 
Young Roscius.’ 

Whether or not Cooke’s opinion was rationally based, one 
can discover no endorsement of it elsewhere. James Boaden 
in his biography of Kemble (1825) says that Master Betty 
“came to Covent Garden seemingly a very gentle, modest, 
well disposed youth; very ingenuous, not in the least con- 
ceited or spoiled, but delighted to act, and always doing his 
best.’ Nor does Boaden suggest that the boy latterly changed 
for the worse. On the contrary, while Boaden himself had no 
use for Bettymania and remarks that Kemble ‘could not but 
feel deeply humbled by it’, he concludes: “Amidst all this 
adulation, all this desperate folly, be it one consolation to 
his (Master Betty’s) mature self, that he never lost the 
genuine modesty of his carriage, and that his temper at least 
was as steady as his diligence.’ 

It seems most unlikely that Boaden would have risked 
such an unqualified tribute, unless he had been previously 
assured by those in a position to know, by Kemble in particu- 
lar, that it was deserved. Certainly, it is inconceivable that 
any of the boy’s fellow players would have had a good word 
to say for him, if he had really indulged in such offensively 
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ill-mannered behaviour as the anecdotes of his aggressive 
exchanges with Kemble imply that he did. 

Nor is there any doubt that after he grew up he had 
devoted friends among theatre people who remembered him 
as a boy. Joseph Munden was one of them; Charles Mathews 
another; Frederick Reynolds a third. ‘I found’, Reynolds 
writes, ‘that he possessed as much liberality, and as little 
vanity, as any gentleman with whom I have had the pleasure 
to be acquainted.” And Mrs Charles Mathews, who had 
herself been on the stage before she married, described him 
in his late middle age as being ‘still a child in simplicity and 
goodness of heart’. 

She would hardly have chosen that particular way of 
expressing her regard for him, had his actual reputation as a 
child been something that as a grown man he was obliged 
to live down. Moreover the prejudice against the boy would 
have been so great, if he had added the insult of his own 
conceit and self-importance to the injury of Bettymania, 
that nobody in the theatre would have been willing to admit 
that he possessed an iota of talent. But while Frederick 
Reynolds could perceive nothing in ‘the histrionic qualities 
of his boyhood’ to merit praise, the weight of professional 
opinion, in so far as it is recorded, appears to have been 
considerably more favourable. 

Even Mrs Inchbald, appalled though she was by Fashion’s 
extravagances on his opening night at Covent Garden and 
prejudiced though she was, on her own admission, against 
‘all prodigies’, could still concede him something. ‘I found 
he had great spirit, great fire in the impassioned scenes, 
which gave great variety to his tones, and made me say 
“This is a clever little boy”, and, had I never seen boys act, I 
might have thought him extraordinary.’ 

Nor did Mrs Siddons, as we have seen, deny that he had 
remarkable talent for his age. And Mrs Mathews, writing 
years afterwards, says: “The “Betty-Boy” was undoubtedly 
a child of precocious and marvellous power to imbibe 
dramatic instruction, and to repeat it faithfully. He was 
withal handsome in face, and graceful in figure and alto- 
gether an engaging and surprising youth.’ 

While one may accept that last estimate of his acting as 
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being as near the truth as it is now possible to reach, there 
is nothing in it to conflict with Hazlitt’s seemingly more 
glowing appraisal. In a technical sense, it is virtually incon- 
ceivable that Master Betty could have been more than an 
apt pupil, with an unusually retentive memory and a highly 
developed mimetic sense. Boaden says that the boy ‘pos- 
sessed a docility even greater than his genius’ and ‘whatever 
he was directed to do, he could instantly execute and was 
sure never to forget’. And Boaden implies that Hough him- 
self was the source of these statements. A later historian, 
Barton Baker, alleges, though without mentioning on what 
authority, that the minutest instructions regarding gestures, 
inflections, emphases, pauses and so on were written down 
in the play scripts Master Betty studied. Whether this was 
precisely true or not, the performances which won him fame 
as the Young Roscius must conceptually have been Hough’s 
rather than his own. 

But though Hough may have had his limitations as an 
instructor—Boaden complains that~he never bothered to 
cure the boy of his ‘provincial’ accent and never gave him 
an original reading of a single speech or line—the decisive 
thing was, that he understood how to exploit the beauty of 
his pupil’s stage appearance. Consequently, as we have seen, 
there may well have been an illusion in Master Betty’s play- 
ing of certain parts of something genuinely and transcen- 
dently creative. Indeed, professional opinion as a whole 
might have been willing to admit as much, had his Friends 
said frankly that the boy was a studiously ‘taught’ rather 
than a ‘natural’ actor. But, of course, if they had done any 
such thing, Fashion would have been left without sufficient 
pretext for prostrating itself before a child, and Bettymania 
would never have happened. 
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Did Master Betty have no mind or will of his own, then? 

Was he simply an instrument to be played on? One knows 

unfortunately next to nothing about his relations with his 

parents, though the fact of Be See nine to be put under the 
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protection of the Chancery Court for fear of being separ- 
ated from them seems proof enough that he must have had 
affection for one or other of them, if not for both. Very pos- 
sibly, his father and mother were at continual loggerheads 
over his career. There was a time, as we have already seen, 
when Mrs Betty was passionately opposed to it, even though 
she was evidently too weak-willed to defy her husband. Con- 
ceivably, she became reconciled to her son’s being on the 
stage, as his success grew and grew. But the probability is 
that she did not. To judge from the gossip items in the 
Press, it was always her husband, and never she, who atten- 
ded him at the theatre and on his round of social engage- 
ments. Moreover, an extant letter* dated May 24th, 1804, 
which was sent to her immediately after the close of Master 
Betty's first London season, indicated that it was common 
knowledge among the boy’s intimate circle of admirers that 
she was less enthusiastic than she might be about his career 
and needed reassurance. The author's signature is unfortun- 
ately illegible, but the letter reads in part: 

‘I am very sorry you could not witness your Sons perfor- 
mance of his benefit & be gratified by the Universal admira- 
tion he excited—indeed much as I ever admired him particu- 
larly in that part, I must acknowledge that he last night 
surpassed himself! & throughout the whole play left very 
few lines indeed, or even words that the most severe or the 
most anxious Critic could cavil at. He has left an impression 
on his London Audience that will not easily be forgotten & 
I trust that notwithstanding the multiplicity of his engage- 
ments that Country Air & exercise will so far contravert the 
fatigue as to enable him to (illegible) it next season with 
redoubled effort, & less hazard to his health or voice.”® 

Presumably Master Betty must have been aware that he 
was the cause of conflict between his parents; and though 


8 MS.—H.T.C. 

® This letter suggests, incidentally, that Thomas Lister Parker who, as has 
already been said, accompanied the Bettys when they left London to embark 
on a second tour of the provinces, may have taken up residence with them 
beforehand—or they with him. For, in a postscript, the writer adds: ‘My 
mother & Miss Macklin join in kind compts to you and your Son. We likewise 
beg our compts to Mr. Parker.’ 
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one cannot prove it, one may suspect that if his mother had 
been a woman of strong enough character to take a firm 
stand, he would have gladly sided with her and quit the 
stage. One senses significance, and pathos, too, in the small 
fact noted by Thomas Asline Ward, when the boy was in 
Sheffield, of his having had his own name and the address 
of Mrs Betty’s lost estate in Shrewsbury, Hopton Wafers, 
inscribed on the collar of his pet pug dog. Considering what 
had actually happened to Hopton Wafers, this may well 
have been his way of expressing a yearning for a home of 
which he felt deprived, and for the maternal love and pro- 
tection which his mother hadn’t the courage to offer him. 

As it was, there was probably never a moment when he 
felt able to rely on her for open support against the demands 
of his father or, for that matter, of his other Friend—his 
tutor. For all that she may have let him know about her 
anxieties for his health and happiness, one imagines her as 
the sort of woman who also told him that it was his ‘duty’ 
to be an obedient son, to ‘help’ his father, just as she per- 
suaded herself that it was her duty to be a helpful and 
obedient wife. 

Manifestly, he did in fact do whatever his father asked of 
him. But, to judge from a remark he made to Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, he was so conscious of his position as an obedient 
son that inwardly he must often have been in revolt against 
it. In a reference to the same incident at the Abercorns’ party 
that Lady Bessborough described, Lady Elizabeth Foster 
wrote to her son: “Lady Hamilton did her attitudes, and the 
Boy was asked to recite. He refused a great while. At last 
his father asked him. He said “I must do whatever my father 
desires me,” and came, not over-pleased, to the room where 
people were waiting to see him, and then he recited a speech 
of Hassan’s. 

The letter from an ‘Old Actress’, that was published in 
The Daily Telegraph after his death and that has previously 
been referred to, gives us a picture of him, during his pre- 
London engagement in Birmingham, as a boy who had come 
to regard acting in much the same way that any ordinary 
child regards ‘lessons’: as an interference with the true 
pleasures of life. Mr Macready’s son, William Charles, the 
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Old Actress recalls, was home from Rugby for the holidays, 
and ‘he and young Betty used to fly their kites and whip 
their tops together’. 

“Wait a minute, William; fifth act is just on; I shall soon 
have killed Richmond, and then we will finish that game at 
round trap.” Sometimes Mr Hough, the tutor, used to put in 
his veto: “Come back.” “No, no, sir.” “Come back, if you 
please, Master Macready.” “Another day.” “Hamlet tonight; 
no play this afternoon.” Sobs heard—tears perceptible. “No 
blubbering, sir, if you please. I shall call your father. It’s no 
use appealing to your mother; she will be for the game of 
round trap, of course. Tomorrow you do not act.” 

Admittedly, that account cannot be regarded as wholly 
dependable. It is unlikely that Hough would have men- 
tioned the possibility of appealing to Mrs Betty at a time 
when she was in fact hundreds of miles away—in Edin- 
burgh. It is questionable, too, whether the young Macready 
was in Birmingham, either, for though he himself confirms in 
his memoirs that he was a ‘playmate’ of Master Betty’s, he 
implies that his first meeting with him did not take place 
until later. Nevertheless, short of believing that the Old 
Actress decided to invent incidents that never took place, 
one may assume that her memory of them was substantially 
correct, for certainly, she was not reproducing any old 
publicity material. Master Betty could never have been 
accepted as the Young Roscius, had it been bruited around 
in his own day that he was less than fully dedicated to his 
work on the stage, naturally behaved child though he might 
on occasion be off it. 

The Old Actress has another original story to tell about 
him: “Mr. Macready, Mr. Hough, Master Betty and William 
Macready , she writes, ‘were once invited to a dinner party 
of an influential gentleman in Birmingham. In the drawing 
room were two sofas, from one of which Master Roscius had 
stealthily removed the mattress, drawing the cover over the 
space left. Presently a very fat old gentleman, in knee- 
breeches and buckled shoes, conducted up the very long 
room a fat old lady decked in crimson satin and a paradise 
feather, to this sofa. The result was disastrous. Down to the 
ground went the portly couple, their slippers and buckles 
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being considerably higher than their heads. Great conster- 
nation ensued, the younger guests endeavouring in vain to 
suppress their laughter, while the elders looked horrified in 
their endeavours to raise the prostrate couple. Master Betty 
rushed from the room, followed by his angry tutor, and old 
Macready soundly rated the embryo tragedian as a partner 
in the conspiracy. As to the victims themselves, they bore 
their annoyance with great equanimity, and shook hands, 
and forgave the culprit, whose natural goodness of heart 
then shone forth. It appears young Betty had been treated 
with much kindness, and even affection, by this worthy 
lady and gentleman; and he declared with great feeling that 
they were the very last persons on whom he would have 
practised such a trick.’ 

In itself, of course, that is a wholly unremarkable story. It 
might be told of any high-spirited but essentially decent- 
mannered child of thirteen, who was a bit young for his age. 
But, again, the fact that it formed no part of the contem- 
porary legend, and did not come to light until years after 
the event, tempts one to suppose that something like it 
actually happened. 

In any case, one can only conclude from the accumulated 
weight of evidence testifying to the simplicity of his tastes, 
that if he could fairly be described as a ‘boy of much art’ by 
the time he met Farington, it was through no fault of his 
own. Doubtless, he eventually learned how to present him- 
self as a petted prodigy; how to make a pretence of respond- 
ing to adult flattery and of appreciating adult conversation 
and adult pleasures. But one sees this as just an additional 
task placed on his young and overburdened shoulders—as 
another role he was told that it was his filial ‘duty’ to per- 
form. If he did perform it, that is no reason to doubt that he 
would have been far happier playing with other children, 
or staying at home, than being paraded around as Fashion’s 
plaything. 

Years later, B. R. Haydon, who met him when he was a 
young man of twenty-four, was to record in his diary,”® “He 
said he remembered dining with Fox & Sheridan at the 
House of Commons, but it was a dream, he remembered 
a 10 May 30th, 1815. 
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only the fact.’ Very likely, he went through all his social 
engagements in a sort of self-induced hypnotic trance; in- 
deed, it is hard to imagine how he could otherwise have 
endured them. At the same time, he was probably never 
emotionally anaesthetised, nor certainly was his temper 
invariably equable. We have seen that he eventually re- 
belled against Parker’s importunities, and Northcote found 
him ‘a most impatient, restless sitter’. 

A story which Frederick Reynolds tells shows how much 
art and self- discipline must have been demanded of this 
ordinary, fun-loving boy for the part he had to play in front 
of the ‘footlights, As has been said, he reached town on 
November 25th, which was a Sunday, and the next night 
attended a performance at Covent Garden, where he was 
recognised and nearly mobbed. In spite ‘of this experience, 
or one may suspect because of it, his father took him to 
Covent Garden again on November 28th, three nights before 
his own opening there. 

Reynolds’ comedy, THE BLIND BARGAIN, was the main item 
on the bill, and Reynolds was in front to watch it.’? “Whilst 
sitting in the first circle, shortly after the commencement of 
the second act’, he writes, ‘a gentleman and a very pretty 
boy, apparently about eleven years of age, entered the box, 
and seated themselves close to me. The former, among vari- 
ous other theatrical questions, asked which was Kemble. 
(Charles), which was Lewis, and seemed eagerly to devour 
my replies; while the boy, engaged in the more important 
occupation of devouring an orange, seemed as inattentive 
and indifferent to mine and his protector’s conversation, as 
to the proceedings on the stage. Between the inquisitive- 
ness of the one, and the listlessness of the other, I myself 


11 The source of this story is, of course, Reynolds himself—in his auto- 
biography published many years later. In view of the tendency among 
Master Betty’s contemporaries to invent anecdotes about him, the author 
would not necessarily have accepted this particular one as being accurate, but 
for the facts that (a) he and his father were reported in several newspapers 
as being present at Covent Garden on November 28th and (b) a check of the 
relevant playbill shows that THE BLIND BARGAIN was played on that night. 
These facts appear to fit Reynolds’ story, though he does not pinpoint the 
precise date when it occurred; he only places it at between the time of 
Master Betty’s arrival in London and his Covent Garden début. 
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was fast approaching a torpid ennuyé state; when one of 
the fruit women entered the box, and whispered to me, that 
I was sitting between Master and Mr Betty.’ 

Perhaps the boy had submitted to the tedium of seeing 
half of THE BLIND BARGAIN, because he was looking forward to 
the after-piece: a spectacular melodrama with music by 
Thomas Dibdin, called vaLentTINE AND orsoN. More prob- 
ably, however, he was reluctantly at Covent Garden again 
to be shown off. But even if his father was guiltless of de- 
liberately courting the event that duly followed, he cannot 
have been unprepared for it, in view of what had occurred 
only two nights previously. “The door’, Reynolds writes, 
‘was burst open, and hundreds deserting their boxes, attemp- 
ted to rush into ours. The pressure became so extremely for- 
midable that Mr Betty in considerable alarm called loudly 
for the box-keeper who not being able to come, on account 
of the crowd, I urgently requested the terrified father and son 
to submit themselves to my guidance; and they complying, 
followed me to the box door. The crowd imagining they 
should have a better view of this parvus redivivus Garrick, 
in the lobby, made way for us right and left, when, I de- 
livered them into the hands of Hill, the box-keeper; who 
opened a door leading behind the scenes, and making them 
enter it, the pack were suddenly “at fault”, and the pursued 
took safe shelter in the cover of the green room.’ 

The boy may have no longer run the risk of being mobbed 
once he had made his London début and Fashion had for- 
mally endorsed his claim to be the Young Roscius. For then 
he was elevated to a higher plane than the equivalent of 
that occupied by the pop star and television heroes of to- 
day. He became a sort of demi-god, to be cheered and gazed 
at, but not, perhaps, too closely approached. Thus Lady 
Bessborough writes’ *...I will only say one more word of 
him, that the reason he return’d to our box was that in the 
public boxes the whole Pit got up to look at him, called out 
his name and applauded, though the King and Queen were 
there.’ Indeed, Royal Families and Leaders of Nations aside, 
one can think of nobody in modern times, save Lindbergh, 


12 In her letter to Lord Granville Leveson Gower of December 6th (1804) 
previously quoted. 
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who has achieved such exalted heroic stature as Master 
Betty did in his brief while. 

But Fashion, which had raised him so high, made, as we 
have seen, immense demands in return on the boy’s leisure 
and privacy; and these went unresisted by his father, who 
was either as avaricious for the social prestige that could 
accrue to him from Bettymania as he was for its financial 
return; or else supposed that the two were interdependent. 
Whichever the case, the boy, for his part, had to be taught 
to appear worthy of his immense reputation, and to do what 
was expected of him. Though there might be nothing 
wrong in principle with his being pictured as a naturally 
behaved child off the stage, there were nevertheless limits 
beyond which he could not be allowed to go in demonstrat- 
ing the accuracy of this picture. Sucking an orange at the 
play was presumably one of them, if it were known in 
advance that there was a risk of this being interpreted as a 
sign of non-attentiveness or uninterest in his art. ‘We are 
happy in being able to state’, The Morning Post reported on 
December 17th, ‘that Master Betty, the Young Roscius, will 
this evening grace the Haymarket Theatre with his presence, 
to see Mrs Goldsmith’s new Comedy of SHE LIVES, or THE 
GENEROUS BROTHER. A stage box having been positively en- 
gaged for him and his family, an early overflow it is expected 
will take place, in consequence of our Dramatic Prodigy 
attending this Lady’s Benefit. On such occasions he had to 
give the semblance of being a most attentive spectator, with 
‘his eyes’, as the Press remarked of one of his subsequent 
advertised presences among a theatre audience, ‘rivetted 
on the stage throughout’. Indeed, he could evidently put up 
a persuasive show of being absorbed in other and, from 
his point of view, even tougher kinds of performance. Thus 
it is recorded in the February 7th (1805) issue of The Courier 
that, on a visit to the House of Commons, he ‘paid particular 
attention to the little business that was transacted’. 

Similarly, as a lone child at a succession of private social 
gatherings he couldn’t be permitted to behave so naturally 
that his adult admirers would find him tiresome as well as 
cuddlesome. Despite “His fine blue eyes and light brown 
hair’, Lady Bessborough might well have been ‘set against 
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him’ had he stood speechless before her, or fidgeted around. 
In the presence of the Quality, one may assume, he was 
obliged to cultivate a suitably interesting and interested 
manner; and if this served to conceal the boredom and 
unease he must actually have felt, it may also have lent him a 
synthetically precocious air. 

The Prince of Wales told Lady Elizabeth Foster, after 
Sheridan had taken him to Carlton House, that his ‘manner 
was perfect’. A note in The Courier of December 7th (1804), 
reporting his introduction to the King and Queen by Sheri- 
dan at Drury Lane, adds that ‘the gracefulness of his 
obeisance excited the astonishment and admiration of the 
surrounding courtiers’. Evidently, his aristocratic followers 
were as enchanted as they were flattered by his low off-stage 
bows and his sweetly murmured words of deference; and 
it pleased them to think that his mastery of “good form’, his 
knowledge of his ‘place’, was no less ‘natural’ and ‘heaven- 
sent than his histrionic genius. If Farington saw through 
the pretence, as manifestly he did, this only suggests that 
he was more perceptive than they were. 

The wonder is, though, that Farington, and others in his 
circle who agreed with him, were not perceptive enough to 
realise that the art was forced on the boy and that the boy 
was, therefore, to be pitied, not blamed. 

Pity, in short, is what one cannot really doubt he was 
owed, and it is what his memory is still owed. Pity, because, 
regardless of his strengths or failings, he was a victim of the 
world’s lust and vanity and greed. The ultimate proof of 
this lies in the fact that History, though it has been able in 
the end to dismiss his story with comic exclamation marks, 
came very close to having his name stamped on its con- 
science indelibly. 
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‘Nothing is heard from morn till night’, one finds Lady Bess- 
borough writing on December 5th, (1804)' “but praise of 
poor little Betty, who will be kill'd with it, for they make him 
act every night. Three days later, an open letter to Mr 
Betty, appearing in The Morning Post, puts the rhetorical 
question: ‘Is it not almost a crime to make a child of thirteen 
years of age act every night, in a large theatre, the most 
arduous parts of the tragedies represented?’ 

This was putting it mildly. On Sunday, December 2nd, 
the day after his début, the boy had been examined by a Dr 
George Pearson, presumably at the request of his parents. 
The doctor signed a certificate stating that the patient's 
‘constitution’ was ‘at present in such a state as to require a 
temporary suspension to a certain extent of his professional 
exertions’ and that it would, therefore, be “very imprudent 
for him to perform for more than four nights, at the 
utmost’,* during the ensuing week. 

Whether or not Mr Betty tried to make use of this certifi- 
cate, it was ignored by the Covent Garden management. The 
boy’s initial engagement at their theatre was only for one 
more week and they were evidently determined to get the 
most out of him before he was due to make the first of his 
appearances at Drury Lane on December 10th. 

An account of their blatantly callous behaviour is pro- 
vided by Richard Wilson in a letter to Thomas Harris.* 

1 Tn a letter to Lord Granville Leveson Gower. 

2MS.—V. & A. 3’ MS.—V. & A. Previously quoted. 
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This was written some three months after the event, on 
March 5th, 1804, by which time renewed squabbling had 
broken out between the two Patent Houses over Master 
Betty's services. Harris had accused Wilson of using his 
position as the Lord Chancellor’s secretary to ‘alarm’ Mr 
Betty and hence to influence him in favour of Drury Lane’s . 
interests and against Covent Garden’s. “The only time I 
ever interposed’, Wilson protests in his letter, “was when you 
and your Partners were forcing the Boy to act six nights 
successively when he was labouring under a severe indis- 
position. And he goes on to refer to a particular incident 
that Harris had apparently complained of. “It was then that 
I used the language you allude to openly (though perhaps 
injudiciously considering that I was at that time behind 
your Scenes) that it was a shame and disgrace to your theatre 
to press the Boy to act night after night, labouring as he then 
was to the manifest observation of everybody under a vio- 
lent fever ...and to this feeling of mine I was particularly 
instigated by several persons then present. It was at that 
time also I ventured to answer for the liberality of the Pro- 
prietors of Drury Lane Theatre that if you would permit the 
Boy to abstain from acting one or more nights in the week 
that you might have him the same number of nights in the 
following week though he was positively engaged to the 
other House.’ 

As a matter of fact, Harris did eventually ‘permit the Boy 
to abstain from acting’ for one night out of the six, and, if a 
note in The Morning Post is to be believed, this concession 
was wrung from him by the Prince of Wales who, “much to 
his credit’, had “greatly interested himself in behalf of the 
Young Roscius’. Sheridan, alive presumably to the need for 
political advantage as well as financial profit, acted on his 
own initiative in announcing that at Drury Lane, since ‘the 
health of the boy would: be consulted in preference to the 
gratification of eager curiosity, or the increase of theatrical 
emolument’, Master Betty would not be required to perform 
more than three times a week, or ‘be brought forward even 
so often, if it should appear to be in the slightest degree 
inconvenient to his health or feelings.’ 

Despite this assurance, his scheduled first appearance at 
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Drury Lane on Monday, December 10th, duly took place. 
By then, the ‘violent fever’ he had so manifestly been 
‘labouring under’ the week before may conceivably have 
subsided, but it was generally remarked by the newspaper 
critics that his voice was very hoarse and that he seemed to 
be suffering from a severe cold. In the light of what was soon 
to happen, he was, obviously enough, in no fit state to act at 
all. And though the Drury Lane management stuck to their 
promise of bringing him forward only twice more during the 
week, they must have been perfectly well aware that this 
was twice too often. 

Still, with the ears of his Friends as firmly attuned as ever 
to ‘public demand’ and Fashion only too content that they 
should be, credit for worrying about the health of the Young 
Roscius was remarkably easily won. Sheridan’s supposed 
generosity and forebearance received extravagant praise in 
the Press. On December 15th, The Times reprinted a letter 
from Hough, rejecting a temptingly lucrative offer from the 
manager of the theatre in Lewes for the boy to perform 
there on one of his off-nights from Drury Lane. The Times 
hailed this as welcome proof that Master Betty’s Friends 
were ‘looking to the health of the Young Roscius as their first 
object’, and added that Hough’s commendably firm stand 
would ‘receive the prompt and willing sanction, which the 
British Nation invariably bestows on acts or sentiments of 
humanity’. 

In assuming the responsibility of speaking for the British 
Nation—a responsibility, incidentally, which it has never 
since shirked—The Times was faithfully echoing the voice 
of Fashion; and Fashion, for its part, was like somebody 
engaged in strangling a child and simultaneously offerin 
up fervent prayers for the victim’s safety. If the boy 
shouldn’t have been allowed to act when he was unwell, 
still less should he have been permitted to fulfil social 
engagements. But neither the Prince of Wales, nor anybody 
else who might have been in a position to do so, used his 
influence to protect the Young Roscius from this additional 
and, perhaps, even heavier drain upon such strength as he 
had left. On December 13th, for example, his appearance 
as Norval on the Drury Lane stage was followed by his 
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appearance, among ‘a large company’, at a supper party 
given in St James's Palace by u.r.u. the Duke of Clarence. As 
The Daily Advertiser was to remark, with a hindsight 
characteristic of all the newspapers, it was ‘no doubt highly 
gratifying for his Friends that he should be noticed by His 
Grace and My Lord, but to sit up till two or three in the 
morning, eat all sort of mixtures and drink all sort of wines’ 
was hardly the best cure for what ailed him. 

In short, he had more reason than ever to tell his Friends, 
as he was said to have told them in Liverpool, ‘You may as 
well kill me now.’ But if they were as little inclined to heed 
him at this moment as they had been then, the point was 
possibly passed when in practice they could have done so. 
To express token concern about his health was one thing, 
but to disappoint the public, without absolute proof of the 
unavoidability of doing so, might well have led to a riot. As 
the writer of a letter to The Times put it: ‘He promises to be 
a great public treasure; not to be profusely squandered by 
those who profit by the production of a new coin of such 
exquisite value and workmanship; nor is its circulation, on 
the other hand, to be restrained and limited (so much 
wanted as it is) by the narrow-minded efforts of illiberal and, 
perhaps, interested individuals.’ 

Mr Betty seemed anxious to assure the public of his good- 
will in both these respects. A long letter from him, published 
in most of the newspapers on December 10th, concluded 
unctuously: “It cannot be but painful for a parent to feel 
himself under the necessity of making stipulations with the 
public, that he will not be a careless or negligent guardian 
of his son. In any other case such a necessity would imply 
suspicion of the father; in the present I am aware that it has 
been produced merely by a solicitude for the son. Under this 
impression, I can have no objection to pledge, in the most 
solemn manner, that whilst I will use every means to 
prevent my son from injuring his health, by too great and 
frequent efforts of his, I will take care that the fortune and 
fruits of his efforts shall not be destroyed by any improper 
conduct or negligence of mine. 

But Mr Betty’s manner of fulfilling the first part of this 
pledge was to wait until it ioe nearly too late for the 
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second part of it to have any relevance. On the morning of 
December 18th, he wrote to Wroughton, Sheridan’s man- 
ager, informing him that his son had collapsed and was 
under the care of two doctors, both of whom were prepared 
to certify that the boy could not leave his bed, except at the 
risk of his life. Wroughton responded by having bills hastily 
printed, and posted all over the town, to announce the can- 
cellation of the performance that the Young Roscius was due 
to give that evening. Presumably, he was afraid that there 
might be serious trouble if the audience turned up unpre- 
pared for the disappointment awaiting them. As it hap- 
pened, they listened to him in silence when he came 
forward to offer an apology. They were too alarmed to be 
angry. 

Ror suddenly the public must have felt threatened with a 
national calamity of its own making. “Young Roscius is still 
ill’, Lady Elizabeth Foster wrote to her son on December 
25th, after discoursing at length on the state of the King’s 
health. “That is the worst news, and very ill...’ She was not 
being facetious, nor, manifestly, was she speaking for herself 
alone. During the past week, No. 33 Southampton Row, 
where the Bettys were living, had been besieged by callers 
in search of reassurance about the boy’s condition, and every 
day the road had become blocked with carriages and on- 
lookers. Since December 20th daily medical bulletins, signed 
by Drs Pearson and Blain, had been issued and posted each 
morning outside the house. 

The encyclopaedias instance this last practice as a high- 
point of absurdity in the whole, inexplicable story, and be- 
cause it was intrinsically outrageous, a violation of the social 
code, one may regard it in retrospect as the first major 
tactical blunder committed by the boy’s Friends. Indeed, it 
did provoke an immediate rebuke from one influential quar- 
ter, which had hitherto found nothing to complain of in 
Bettymania. “We are sorry to be compelled to notice an act 
of extreme affectation, to say no worse of it, The Times 
growled, ‘on the part of the parents of the Young Roscius. 
The following bulletin, we understand, was yesterday put 
on the door of his lodging. “The physicians think Master 
Betty is much the same this morning as yesterday.” We think 
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not only highly, but enthusiastically of this extraordinary 
youth, and shall be happy to hear, as the most idolatorous 
of his admirers that his health and vigour have been re- 
established; but we must declare against its being com- 
municated in a way which savours either of intolerable 
vanity or ignorance. “The immense crowd of admirers” is no 
excuse for the adoption of a species of notice which is seldom 
resorted to by even the first of the nobility.’ 

But if The Times once again supposed it was speaking for 
the British Nation, it was being premature. Three days later, 
The Morning Post, after reporting the latest bulletin, which 
said that “Master Betty’ was ‘on the whole rather better’, 
took occasion to comment: “The captious gentry forget to say 
what other reasonable mode could be adopted to answer ten 
thousand daily inquiries.’ 

And it is certain that neither The Times nor ‘the captious 
gentry would have remembered their objections, if the boy 
had died, as, according to Richard Wilson in his later letter 
to Thomas Harris, he very nearly did. There could then 
have been no escaping the conclusion that a marvellously 
precious young life had been sacrificed on the altar of ‘public 
demand’, and the nation would have felt bound to exculpate 
itself in ways that posterity could not undo. Master Betty 
would likely have been buried beside Garrick in West- 
minster Abbey. He might even have been given a state 
funeral. At any rate, his death would have caused such a 
show of national Jamentation that to question whether this 
was really deserved would forever after have been to risk 
accusations of poor taste or want of patriotism. 

But he did not die, and his survival, ironically enough, 
was the supreme failure of his life, for it cost him the cer- 
tainty of lasting fame. And though death would have turned 
him into one of History’s greatest impostors, through living 
he was to be denied the pity he deserved. History, having 
narrowly avoided the obligation of endowing him with a 
spuriously tragic stature, was in the end to allow him no 
human size at all. 
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What affronted The Times may never have been a potential 
affront to the whole British Nation, but retrospectively the 
issuing of those medical bulletins exposed Bettymania to 
ridicule, more blatantly than anything had done before, and 
in that sense probably marked the beginning of its end. In 
a rigidly class-bound society the boy’s usurpation of a royal 
prerogative was bound to cause resentment, and among the 
less well born it evidently gave rise to a growing awareness 
that he was making them look foolish—or that they were 
making themselves look foolish in their prostration before 
him. Consequently, they retaliated by celebrating his re- 
covery, not with joy bells, but with mockery. As soon as he 
was known to be out of danger, derisive quips started going 
the rounds—quips that anticipated History's simplistic ex- 
planation, or rather non-explanation, of the fuss made over 
his illness. The Times printed one of them on December 
Slst: 

A little Boy was sick with wine, 

Punch and full eating, 

And the Public it was sick with 

A little boy’s bulletin. 


Not that the little boy was any less Fashion’s idol than he 
had been previously. The Nation’s leaders gave Mr Betty no 
cause to suppose that they had taken offence or that he had 
overreached himself in his method of answering ‘ten thou- 
sand anxious inquiries’. On the contrary, as if to demonstrate 
the lengths they would have gone to in mourning the 
Young Roscius had he died, they vied with one another in 
offers to care for him during his convalescence. An invitation 
from the Duke of Clarence was eventually accepted. His 
Royal Highness solemnly undertook, so several of the news- 
papers reported, that he would not offset the beneficial 
effects on his delicate guest of outdoor air and exercise by 
wining and dining him too well indoors; he promised to 
abide strictly by the regimen that Dr Pearson had pre- 
scribed. 
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On January 19th, Master Betty, accompanied by his Lé 


father and mother—she had also been ill—left for Bushy 
Park. He returned to London on January 24th, and on 
January 26th, with his father in attendance, paid a visit to 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords. On January 
29th, he occupied Lord Chesterfield’s private box for a per- 
formance at Covent Garden, which was also patronised by 
the King and Queen. “Wrapped up in a great coat’, The 
Daily Advertiser noted, he sat in the front of the box, imme- 
diately opposite Their Majesties, with his father and ‘an- 
other gentleman’ (elsewhere identified as Hough) sitting 
behind him. Two nights later he made his own reappearance 
on the Covent Garden stage, as Young Norval, to a tumul- 
tuous reception, led by the Prince of Wales. 

Except that he was not to be quite so heavily over- 
burdened as before, it looked as if his illness had changed 
nothing, as if he was beginning again precisely where he had 
left off and that there could be no checking his ascent to 
higher and higher peaks. On February 7th, he gave the town 
the first showing of his Romeo and its first taste of his suita- 
bility to represent Shakespeare’s heroes as Garrick had. He 
did not disappoint. A noble Lord, The Morning Post re- 
ported, was ‘active in helping fainting people in the pit’. Mr 
Fox, Lord Melville, General FitzPatrick, the Duchess of 
Devonshire and Mr Pitt were among the occupants of 
private boxes. Lady Bessborough, though she was not pre- 
sent herself, heard a glowing account of the evening from 
her sister, which she passed on to Lord Granville Leveson 
Gower: ‘...Mr Pitt and Lord Melville...were both de- 
lighted with the boy, and think him the finest actor that has 
appear d for many years. The suffrage of three such people as 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Fitzpatrick (the most difficult of all to 
please) is alone sufficient to stamp his fame. .. .” 

On February 13th, he began his second Drury Lane 
engagement. It lasted until the end of April, and to judge 
from a record of the takings on the nights that he appeared, 
Sheridan can have had no reason to fear that his prize boy’s 
drawing power was on the wane. True, the receipts fluctu- 
ated—from a high of over £700 to a low of just over £500— 
but they were always huge by comparison with the ordinary 
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run of business, and there was never any indication of a 
consistently downward trend. The gross return from a total 
of twenty-five performances amounted to more than 
£15,000. As a result, Sheridan found himself, for the first 
time in a long while, operating in the black. 

On February 15th, a retired actor named William Smith, 
popularly known as ‘Gentleman Smith’, who had been an 
associate of Garrick’s and the original Charles. Surface, saw 
Master Betty as Selim in Barbarossa. It is possible that Smith 
missed the attention that all working actors work for, and 
couldn’t resist an opportunity to remind the world of his 
existence. Or, perhaps, as a survivor of an older generation 
of players, he resented the Kembles; despite, or because of, 
the fact that he had acted with them towards the end of his 
own career. At any rate, he became the first and only promi- 
nent representative of the professional stage to subscribe to 
Bettymania. He asked to be introduced to the boy, and 
afterwards sent him an effusive letter, together with an 
equally effusive poem and ‘the seal of our great predecessor 
—a strong likeness of Mr Garrick’. According to the Press 
publicity which duly followed, Smith had been given the 
seal by Garrick himself during the latter’s last illness, with 
instructions to hand it on, should he ever discover a player 
who “acted from Nature and from Feeling’. All the London 
newspapers published Smith’s letter and poem in full, and 
The Morning Post quoted Master Betty as responding to the 
offer of the seal with Hamlet's assurance that he would ‘wear 
it in his heart’s core’. 

On March 4th, he played Romeo for the first time at 
Drury Lane. The next night, there was the party for him at 
the Abercorns to which, in Lady Bessborough’s words, ‘all 
London’ came. Farington wasn't among the invited, but he 
got a first-hand report from Thomas Lawrence who was, and 
recorded in his diary: “The enthusiasm respecting him 
appears to increase among the higher ranks. The Duchess of 
Devonshire was in tears at a speech which He had recited.’ 

His Friends were doubtless convinced by such displays 
of ‘increasing enthusiasm among the higher ranks’ that 
there was no challenge too daring for the boy to fear, and 
on March 14th he took the traditionally climacteric step of 
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unveiling his Hamlet before a London audience. This, as 
Lady Bessborough’s previously quoted description of it has 
shown, was such an immensely fashionable occasion as to be 
without parallel, perhaps, in the whole history of the British 
theatre. It was also, so far as Fashion’s verdict went, trium- 
phant. “This is finer than Garrick,’ Fox whispered to Samuel 
Rogers during the play scene, to the latter’s ‘infinite surprise’ 
—or to what he was to claim years afterwards had been 
his ‘infinite surprise’. Fox subsequently confided the same 
thought to Lady Elizabeth Foster, so Farington was in- 
formed by Lawrence. Lady Elizabeth herself had never seen 
the Young Roscius act so well’, while for Lady Bessborough, 
though ‘there were faults’, there were “so many more per- 
fections’ that he was ‘undoubtedly the best Hamlet’ she ever 
saw. ‘To be, or not to be, her letter to Lord Granville 
Leveson Gower continues, ‘he did not speak so well, and the 
scene with Ophelia I thought he failed very much in, but 
on the whole he met with excessive applause, and what 
applause! Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, Fox, Fitzpatrick, K. (Duke 
of Devonshire) .. . all of them as good and as severe judges 
as one could pick out. Mr. Grey alone remains a Heretic, but 
I believe from Pure Spirit of Contradiction, and to please 
Ldy. Asgill, with whom he is at present great friends and 
who, not admiring the Boy at Dublin, does not know how to 
retract her opinion. Expect no politicks or news of any kind, 
for nothing but the boy is talk’d of.” 

Yet, for all this crescendo of adulation at the top, the 
sniping from below was getting louder and bolder; and 
though a sycophantic Press was far from rejecting the god- 
like image of the Young Roscius that Fashion still accepted, 
it was finding more and more space for sacrilegeous com- 
ments that before the boy’s illness would have been unthink- 
able. If, with his Hamlet, Master Betty reached the very 
summit of his fame, as in a sense he did, he never, as it 
turned out, had a hope of staying there; and, in fact, he 
hardly had time to pause for breath before he was visibly, 
if slowly, descending. 

On February 27th—the day that the news of ‘Gentleman’ ! 
Smith’s tribute to him had filled a column or more of nearly 
every London newspaper—The Morning Post had also 
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quoted a ‘town wit’ as saying: “His fame has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.’ 

For John Philip Kemble and his brother professionals, the 
diminishment of Master Betty's fame was, as we have seen, 
not only desirable, but imperative. Nor were they ever 
psychologically prepared simply to wait and pray for it to 
happen. As soon as they saw their chance, they counter- 
attacked. And while, as it happened, their campaign was 
greatly helped both by circumstances and the mistakes of 
their opponents, the demotion of Bettymania may be viewed 
as no less a planned thing than its promotion was. It took 
rather less time to accomplish. Before Master Betty reached 
his fifteenth birthday, his fate as a has-been was sealed. 
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Ridicule was to prove the decisive weapon in the hands of 
Kemble and his friends, but it was not a weapon they could 
count on to work for them automatically or that they could 
afford to use blindly. There were, it is true, always a few 
people who regarded Bettymania as a joke. In The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of December, 1804, for example, an other- 
wise unrivalled outpouring of gush* is leavened by one 
manifestly satiric piece. This, incidentally, if it was taken 
seriously by some humourless research worker of later years, 
may account for the story about the House of Commons 
adjourning, ‘on one occasion’, to see the boy as Hamlet. 
The writer, after noting the eclipse of Napoleon etc. by 
Master Betty, continues: “What... Parliament may... de- 
termine is uncertain; whether they will meet seldomer, that 
country gentlemen may not be disappointed, or whether 
their sittings will be held in the morning instead of the even- 
ing, that those who take places may have time to penetrate 
them. All this is uncertain; but let us hope that their wisdom 
will direct them to what is best for the Nation at large in 
this perilous time.’ 
1 The following is an example of the verses that were printed. Roscius 

(the original) speaks: 

A youth by name West Henry Betty called 

My peaceful rest has in the grave appalled— 

His action elegant, his diction fine, 

His manners easy, and his form benign 

O dangerous rival, why my spirit haunt? 

Gods! shall a Briton thus my name supplant? 
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Still, there was never any chance of laughing the boy off 
the stage, so long as he had Fashion’s protection; and this 
would be equally true today. Posterity may decide that the 
cult of Youth in the Britain of the 1960’s—the reverent atten- 
tion paid to teen-age pop singers, juvenile ‘satirists,? and 
so on—was extremely laughable. But, if so, the joke has yet 
to be appreciated, except by a very small minority of the 
living population. Fashion controls the organs of public 
opinion, and one thing Fashion lacks, and always has lacked, 
is a sense of humour about itself. 

‘The ferment continues about Young Roscius’, Lady Eliza- 
beth Foster wrote to her son on February 4th, 1805, ‘and 
tomorrow he acts Octavian again. (At Covent Garden, in 
The Mountaineers.) It is the only character I have seen him 
in in which the beauties of his acting could not surmount 
the disadvantages of his extreme youth. He spoke, and the 
tones of his voice went to the heart as a man reduced 
to madness from unhappy love; but he looked a boy, 
they made Mrs. St. Leger, who acts in Valentine and 
Orson, do the part of Floranthe with him—she is six feet 
high.’ 

There, perhaps, was a deliberate attempt on the part of his 
professional enemies to make him look absurd. But if so, the 
wonder is that it did not misfire, as a similar attempt (or what 
was interpreted as a similar attempt) was to misfire a year 
later, even though by then the professional theatre’s war on 
Master Betty was as good as won. The incident is reported by 
Lady Elizabeth Foster in a letter* describing the boy's 
‘complete’ triumph as Rolla in Pizarro: “Charles Kemble, out 
of low envy, tried to cast a ridicule on him, and in the prison 
scene where Rolla gives his disguise to Alonso, Charles 
Kemble, to mark the difference of their size, threw it round 
him like a sack, on which the whole House hissed him, cry- 
ing “off”, and hissed him every time he appeared, whilst the 
applause to the Boy was greater than ever, with shouts of 


2 Compare Royalty’s entertainment of Master Betty with, for example, Mr 
David Frost’s champagne breakfast party (January, 1966) attended by, 
among others, the Prime Minister. 

’ The letter is undated, but it must have been after February 18th, 1806, 
when Master Betty played Rolla for the first time in London. 
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“bravo, excellent”. It is a wonderful piece of acting, and his 
carrying off the child perfect nature and grace. 

Such transparent efforts to ‘cast a ridicule’ on the boy were 
bound to offend rather than convince, because, inevitably, 
they gave audiences an uncomfortable feeling that a ridicule 
was being cast on them for ever having admired or praised 
him. People who considered themselves playgoers of taste 
and discernment were certainly not prepared to be told 
directly that they were capable of idiocy or even of error. A 
more devious and subtler method of persuading them to 
change their opinion had to be found. Just as the promotion 
of Bettymania had been a question of providing Fashion 
with sufficient pretext to idolise the boy, so its demotion was 
a question of showing Fashion a way to renounce him with- 
out loss of face. 

Circumstances helped, as has been said; and, in particu- 
lar, a circumstance that was as much a part of show business 
at the beginning of the last century as it is of show business 
today. This was the law of proliferation—or the occupational 
addiction to a success formula. 

No matter the critical claims made for Master Betty as a 
heaven-sent genius, a unique phenomenon and so on, com- 
mercially-minded managers knew better. To them his extra- 
ordinary poularity was attributable to a public craze for 
pretty children disporting themselves on the stage, and they 
hurried to cash in on it. 

Within a month of Master Betty’s arrival in London, it was 
already apparent that his Friends were not going to be 
allowed exclusive rights to the prodigy business. On Decem- 
ber 23rd, The Morning Post reported that a Master Benwell, 
aged eight, had played the Duke of York in Richard 
III at Chester, and was being hailed as the ‘new Young 
Roscius’. The very next day The Sun told its readers that a 
child named Miss Fisher was performing with great success 
in Bath. On January 29th, 1805, The British Press published 
an item about a Miss Quantrell, ‘under eleven’, who had 
acted Young Norval in Stockport. On April 9th, The Morn- 
ing Post announced that, after Master Betty's engagement 
was over, Miss Fisher would appear at Drury Lane, under 
the patronage of the est set Queensberry, in the part of 
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Richard III. Though this last promise was never actually 
fulfilled, it was, perhaps, bettered in the performance by 
Master Wigley, aged four and a half, who was engaged to 
play some tunes on the bugle horn at Drury Lane. ‘Oh, for 
the days of King Herod’, Mrs Jordan is supposed to have 
remarked one evening as she came into the green room. 

Leigh Hunt, in an early issue of the weekly paper, The 
News, which was launched in May, published what he des- 
cribed as an ‘accurate list’ of all the current prodigies. “As 
the ladies in Lilliput were as tenacious of etiquette as the 
fair sex in general, he wrote prophetically, “we shall begin 
our catalogue with the female prodigies, as we are afraid, 
since the world seems to be in its second infancy, that some 
infant satirist, some Young Horace, or some Baby Juvenal, 
might start up to lash our want of gallantry.’ Hunt then sets 
down the names of Miss Feron, aged eight, known as the 
Infant Billington, after Mrs Billington, the opera singer; 
Miss Lee Sugg, aged seven, known as the Young Roscia; 
Master Brown, aged thirteen, known as the Ormskirk 
Roscius; Master Mori, aged eight, known as the Young 
Orpheus; Master Byrne, aged nine, known as the Infant 
Vestris, after Vestris, the dancer; Master Saunders, aged 
fourteen, known as the Infant Clown; and finally an uniden- 
tified youth, aged thirteen, known as the Comic Roscius. 

Accurate though it may have been, this list was not com- 
plete. Moreover, new Roscii and Rosciae continued to 
“sprout up’ after it was published. Notably, there was a Miss 
Mudie, a girl of an uncertain age, who, as we shall see, was 
eventually to be used as the child performer to end all child 
performers. Her career was launched in Belfast, just as 
Master Betty's had been, and she appeared in his favourite 
part of Young Norval. She spoke a preliminary address, 
specially written for her by Master Romney Robinson, a 
twelve-year-old poet. 

Had it been simply a matter of remaining “top of the pops’, 
so to speak, the boy would have had nothing to fear from 
these upstarts. Miss Lee Sugg was presented to the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, and also gave a performance at Black- 
heath in the presence of the Prince of Wales. But neither 
she, nor any of the other infants, achieved anything 
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approaching national prominence; and most, if not all of 
them, must have been of pretty inferior quality by compari- 
son with their original. Hough, as has been said earlier, tried 
to rear a new Young Roscius, called Master Wilson, after he 
had parted with the Betty’s; and, aside from the inherent 
difficulty of working the same trick twice, it is no wonder 
that he soon had to admit defeat. For Master Wilson, 
according to Thomas Asline Ward who saw him perform 
in Sheffield, though ‘not eleven yet’ and ‘deservedly applau- 
ded’, had ‘an impediment in his speech’. 

But if the position of the Beatles today depends on their 
being able to keep a safe distance between themselves and 
pursuing Stones, Kinks, Seekers and so on, Master Betty was 
more precariously placed. He could not survive imitation, 
short of his being able to persuade the world that he was in 
fact inimitable. “Let nothing... tempt Lord Henry Petty’, 
wrote William Cobbett in his Political Register a few weeks 
after Pitt’s death, ‘to believe that he shall succeed in the way 
that his predecessor succeeded. The taste of the people has 
changed. They will never bear a second heaven-born Mini- 
ster, any more than they will a second Roscius. . . .’ 

There was, in other words, no rational pretext for an in- 
discriminate cult of infant performers—no hope of persuad- 
ing Fashion, or of Fashion being able to persuade itself, that 
all the children following in Master Betty’s trail were prodi- 
gies sent by a suddenly beneficent heaven to bless the British 
stage. These upstart Roscii and Rosciae threatened the boy’s 
position, not because they were rivals who might outshine or 
displace him, but because they were parasites who would be 
bound to destroy him, unless he were entirely dissociated 
from them. 

In one way only could such a dissociation have been 
achieved: through preserving the carefully prepared myth 
upon which his reputation was founded. And, conceivably, 
that might have been done, if Hough had remained at his 
post. At the very time of his dismissal, a story was going the 
rounds which was precisely the sort of thing needed, and 
which could only have come from Hough himself. Lady 
Elizabeth Foster relates it in another of her letters to her son: 
‘His manners are those of a young man of the first fashion 
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and good breeding’, she says of the boy. ‘He is an astonish- 
ing Sextine and vou would admire him, I am sure. Think of 
hie feeling, too. When he first rehearsed Hamlet, he had so 
worked hiviself up that when, in the closet scene, he savs, 

“On him! on him! look how pale he grows!” he fainted in the 
arms of his friend. Mr Hough, the prompter, caressed and 
soothed him, and said he sieuld rehearse no more that night; 
the next day he said, “What, my dear boy, moved ‘and 
affected vou so last night?” “Why”, he said, “I thought I did 
see my father’s gost”. Caroline Ww ortley tells me “that his 
acting Hamlet is the finest piece of acting she ever saw or 
can conceive.’ 

And no wonder! The Caroline Wortleys might never have 
been led to confuse him with his mortal rivals, if such stories 
of his ‘feeling’ had continued in circulation. But the breach 
with Hough meant that there was nobody left to invent 
them. fisteack there was someone who knew the mundane 
truth, and was now ready to reveal it. 


2 


The precise date of Hough’s dismissal is unknown, but the 

newspapers learned about it at the very beginning of April, 
a couple of weeks after the Hamlet opening. Hitherto: the 
London Press had hardly taken note of Hough’s existence. 
But now it suddenly raised an outery in his favour that 
automatically negated the hallowed concept of the boy as 
a ‘natural’ rather than as a ‘taught’ actor, “This suspension 
of Friendship’, The Daily Adv sertiser commented on April 
5th, ‘does not arise from any avariciousness on the part of 
Mr. H. who discovered, cultivated, and anxiously advanced 
the Interest of the fortunate family, without any real regard 
for that of his own. His affectionate attachment to the ExTRA- 
ORDINARY BOY—Wwe are assured by friends of the latter—was 
far paramount to any pecuniary or personal considerations, 
He was only actuated by professional pride, laudable 
ambition and the most sincere regard for the fortune and 
fame of his adopted Theatrical Child? On April 9th, The 
Sun wrote, “As the Boy's very wonderful success is generally 
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understood to have been the result of Mr. Hough’s unremit- 
ting tuition, it is to be hoped that Mr. Hough is permitted to 
have some share of the golden harvest upon principles of 
gratitude as well as justice.’ 

Who could have prompted comments such as these, but 
Hough himself? In his wounded vanity he seemed deter- 
mined to destroy the image that at the cost of self-effacement 
he had created. A few days later, his ultimatum appeared in 
various newspapers, including The British Press: 


‘Preparing for the Press, and Speedily will 
be published 


AN APPEAL—Hough versus Betty, senior, to the judgement 
and candor of an impartial British Public. By Wm. Hough, 
late Dramatic Tutor to the Young Roscius; in which will be 
introduced a curious and truly original Correspondence, 
previous and subsequent to Master Betty's first appearance 
on the Stage; with Notes, theatrical, analyical, and explan- 
atory, 


Blow! blow! thou winter’s wind; 
Thou are not so unkind 
As Man’s ingratitude.’ 


The ultimatum, as has been said earlier, was withdrawn in 
consideration of a small annuity that Mr Betty, in his son’s 
name, eventually agreed to settle on Hough. But the 
damage was already done. 

It may well be, as has also been suggested earlier, that Mr 
Betty had a good, even a compelling reason for getting rid of 
Hough, albeit one which he could not decently disclose. But 
whether this was so or not, his only sensible course would 
have been to keep quiet and hope that the incident would be 
forgotten. In his bull-like stupidity, however, he invited 
further charges of arrogance and ingratitude by loudly deny- 
ing that anything of importance had been owed to Hough’s 
tutorship. And implicit in such charges, of course, was a con- 
tinuing challenge to his son’s reputation as a prodigy whose 
acting was the ‘pure emanation of ... unshackled, unadul- 
terated nature’. 

A poetic diatribe against Master Betty and his father was 
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published in June under the pseudonym of Dr Pangloss.* 
“Some few weeks back’, the author writes in one of his 
numerous footnotes, ihe Marquis of H...was with Master 
|B nome fa ae J] ...s dressing room. The conversation turned 
on Mr. .. his late preceptor; the young Marquis asked 
young oa wei he did not miss his instructor?” “Oh, not in 
the least, ie was of little service to me.” “Indeed!” returned 
the Marquis. “Surely in acquainting you with the trick of the 
scene, the business of the stage, the entrances and exits, the 
o.P.’s and p.s.’s he must have rendered you essential service, 
from his long experience in the profession.” “Oh, that’s noth- 
ing, no matter where and how I enter; when I am on, that’s 
full sufficient; I am sure to bring them down; I engross the 
whole attention of the audience.” So much’, adds the author, 
‘for our modest, grateful young Roscius. 

The anecdote may have been a malicious invention, but 
it was none the less true to the attitude Mr Betty had pub- 
licly adopted and had evidently instructed his son to adopt. 
An “Ode to Mr Betty’, by someone calling himself “Scene- 
Shifter’, which was published in The Daily Advertiser of 
May Ist includes the lines: 


Besides, you thought the pretty EIf, 
Had talents to support himself, 

(Tho’ p’rhaps you were deceived) 
Therefore that Hough could so intrude 
Upon your boundless gratitude 

Is scarce to be believed. 


To this Mr Betty penned a typically ham-fisted reply: 


A rising Star 

Whose merits are 

Not in the least dependent 
On Tutor’s aid 

But Curs, tis said, 

Bark at the moon resplendent 


Which gave ‘Scene-Shifter’ the opportunity to rejoin. 


"Tis false!—his splendid talents I admire 
But loathe the grov ling meanness of his Sire— 


4 Supra. 
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Who dares without a blush declare, 
And bids him do the same 

That Hough’s instruction had no part 
In his theatric fame! 

Say, did you act a father’s part 
Teaching your son his lying Art 

And can you wilfully deny 

"Twas you who fram’d the shameless lie 
He told a Noble Dame 

Sprung from the house of Spencer’® 
Who ask’d him how he came 

To be so good a fencer 

When he replied ‘And please Your Grace, 
I never saw a Master’s face; 

What little fencing skill I have 
Papa's Instructions wholly gave!!! 
Did ever man 

Since time began 

A falser tale advance? 

As soon a cow 

Might teach him how 

To fiddle or to dance. 


“Scene-Shifter’ alleged, as an example of his ‘grovelling 
meanness’, that Mr Betty had tried, though unsuccessfully, 
to prevent Opie and Northcote from exhibiting their paint- 
ing of the boy at the Royal Academy, for fear that if they 
did so, it might interfere with the sale of the prints in which 
he held the rights. This allegation was undoubtedly true, 
for Farington tells the whole story at first-hand in his diary. 
Though Mr Betty’s cupidity had, as we have seen, always 
been blatant, it had hitherto caused little or no public com- 
ment. But now, with Hough gone, the Press started seizing 
on every instance of it. 

Thus The Sun reported on April 12th that a performance | 
Master Betty was engaged to give at Coventry during Pas- 
sion Week, when Drury Lane was closed, had been banned 
‘to the great joy and approbation of every friend to decency 
and religion—and despite mustard chariots, chaises, curricles, 


5 Presumably a reference to Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 
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gigs and tandems. On April 15th, The Sun found an 
opportunity for a further assault: ‘Mr. Betty is publishing by 
subscription a bust and a whole length of his son, and in- 
deed seems determined to take every method of making a 
hand of him.’ On May 16th, The Daily Advertiser was first 
with the news that Mr Betty had declined a request for his 
boy to perform on behalf of the Theatrical Fund or the Fund 
for “‘Decayed Actors’, as it was otherwise called. And on May 
30th, The Daily Advertiser further reported that Mr Betty 
had refused to allow his son to take part in a benefit perfor- 
mance for the widow of a much loved contemporary of 
Garrik’s, Charles Macklin. ‘Shame, the newspaper com- 
mented, ‘where is thy blush?’ 

Mr Betty was as slow to blush as he was to recognise 
danger signals. One thing he had allowed his son to do was 
to appear at Covent Garden on May 8th as Richard III: a 
part, on the face of it, more likely to show up the boy's defi- 
ciencies, and explode his pretensions, than any of the others 
he had so far played in London. ‘It is a bold undertaking’, 
Lady Elizabeth Foster wrote in anticipation of the event, 
‘but his genius justifies his daring.’ So it might still have 
seemed to before Hough’s dismissal—but no longer. Since 
Fashion was not quite ready yet to desert him, it is possible 
that the ‘hiss’ which, in the words of The Times, ‘a few 
malignant spirits attempted to raise’ was more indicative of 
a growing hostility towards the father than of a sudden dis- 
illusionment with the son. Nevertheless, to judge from the 
fact that the ‘undertaking’ was not repeated, it proved a 
decided failure. Moreover, the very best of the newspaper 
reviews—and this was The Daily Advertiser’s—carried a 
deadly sting in its tail. 

‘Many’, The Daily Advertiser wrote, ‘may with great 
propriety, perhaps, insist upon his inferiority to Cooke in the 
same character; but there were some strokes of genius which 
appeared inimitable. Viewing it as a whole, it was a very 
wonderful performance; but we very seldom forget that it 
was Master Betty’s Richard, the marvellous working of a 
VERY EXTRAORDINARY BOY. 

Those last words, for all the absurdity of the panegyric 
that led up to them—Cooke, after all, was a great actor and 
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Richard III was his masterpiece—were heresy to the creed 
of Bettymania: heresy that up to the time of Hough’s dis- 
missal had hardly been heard above a whisper. Farington, for 
example, a true believer—he had ‘endeavoured to consider 
the justness and propriety of the Boy's acting without any 
relation to his Youth’, and had reached the fashionably 
agreeable conclusion that it was ‘superior to that of any 
actor of the present day—was shocked when his friend, 
John Inigo Richards, Secretary of the Royal Academy, 
‘openly’ voiced a dissenting opinion. ‘He said’, Farington 
records in his diary entry of January 24th, ‘that his acting 
was very extraordinary if considered as something to be 
seen at Westminster or Harrow Schools, but that it was ridi- 
culous to speak of it seriously as something to be compared 
with Garrick... .’ 

But as this heresy grew, so the distinction between Master 
Betty and his imitators was bound to become increasingly 
blurred, and Bettymania to be submerged in infantmania, 
which, in turn, was manifestly the kind of cultural outbreak 
doomed from the start to a pretty swift expiry. Kemble still 
meant to hasten the process, but, as he must have realised, a 
mere craze for seeing children usurp the role of adult players 
was something that could be far more easily dealt with than 
the mystic worship of a Garrick reborn. 

On May 20th, a couple of nights before the boy was due to 
give his final performance of the season, Kemble at last 
plucked up the courage to reappear on his own stage. He 
played Othello to Cooke’s Iago, and received a tremendous 
ovation. The Bettys sat, with a ‘large party’, in a stage box, 
watching, had they realised it, a bloodless counter-revolu- 
tion. The King was restored to his throne. 


3 


But for Mr Betty, very probably, that event meant nothing 

more than just another fitting chance for his son to be shown 

off. Before his near-sighted eyes, the harvest, after all, 

looked as golden as ever. He had signed agreements with 

both Covent Garden and Drury Lane, on even more favour- 
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able terms than previously, for a second London season, 
which was to start in mid-December. And there were as 
many offers of provincial engagements in the interim as he 
- could possibly accept. On July 30th, The Times published an 
indignant letter from Mr Macready, denying a report that 
the boy’s ‘attraction’ was ‘declining’. On the contrary, said 
Macready, his fourteen performances in Birmingham had 
grossed £2,456 14s. 6d.—a new record. In fact, it would be 
surprising if, coming fresh from London’s frenzied embrace, 
Master Betty had not proved a bigger draw than ever in the 
provinces. He was welcomed back in Liverpool, Chester, 
Manchester, Leicester, Sheffield, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
besides Birmingham, and played for the first time in Coven- 
try, Wolverhampton, Worcester, Stourbridge, Preston, York, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sunderland, Durham, North Shields, 
South Shields, Berwick and Whitehaven. To judge from 
the incomplete figures provided by the Biographer, these 
engagements must have earned him a total of well over 
£10,000. 

But in London, meanwhile, Kemble was getting ready to 
deliver his coup de grdce. ‘By the way, Lord Aberdeen 
wrote to Augustus Foster on September 24th, ‘we are to be 
bored this year by that wretch called the Young Roscius, 
who is the greatest impostor since the days of Mohammed.’ 
A remarkable volte-face that, for in the first flush of Betty- 
mania Lord Aberdeen, a keen amateur actor himself, 
had evidently bowed to no one in his ‘delight’ with the 
boy. According to Lady Elizabeth Foster, his disenchant- 
ment was directly due to Kemble’s undermining influence. 
*... Since Kemble was at the Priory instructing Lord Aber- 
deen in acting he has won him from the Boy and made him 
insist that all merit depends on right emphasis, and think 
that all acting different from Kemble’s is wrong.’ 

If this was, indeed, the case, it is illustrative more of 
Kemble’s determination to win Fashion from the Boy than 
of the way he was eventually able to do it. He could not have 
hoped to convert every member of the aristocracy individu- 
ally. He had to find some indirect means to “convince the 
town’, as William Cobbett was to put it, ‘of its puerile folly’. 
And, in fact, he achieved his purpose, again in Cobbett’s 
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words, ‘so judiciously and so politely’ that not even Lord 
Aberdeen realised what he was up to. ‘Fancy,’ his indig- 
nant Lordship wrote to Augustus Foster on November 20th, 
‘after being made sick with an automaton of a boy all last 
year, a girl of 7 or 8 years old is coming out this week at 
Covent Garden.’ 

The girl’s name was Miss Mudie, and it was Kemble him- 


self who had engaged her. On November 23rd, just three | ‘ 


weeks before Master Betty was due back in London, she 
appeared as Peggy in The Country Girl. Some of her first 
teeth were missing, and she was so small that the actor who 
noi her lover had to get down on all fours to embrace 
ner. 

All the newspapers carried lengthy accounts of this 
preposterous and indecent theatrical occasion. From the 
wretched Miss Mudie’s point of view it was a total disaster, 
and must, therefore, have fulfilled Kemble’s very highest 
hopes. One account in particular has some surviving 
literary importance. Since it has never been reproduced, it 
seems worth reproducing now in full. Leigh Hunt wrote in 
The News: ——— 

‘The town, which has been set to sleep with the narcotics 
of our modern dramatists, is now to be awaked with the cries 
of children and the noise of the nursery. Miss Mudie, the 
little child, of whom we made mention in a former paper, 
and who is said with emphatic ambiguity to have been per- 
forming with extraordinary applause all over the country, 
appeared last night as Peggy in The Country Girl. We are 
surprised neither at money-getting managers, nor at money- 
getting fathers; if the people will be deluded, they may as 
well be deluded with astonishing infants as with astonishing 
horses and astonishing fiwe-legged rams, and a man may 
congratulate himself on the possession of a spouting baby 
with the same pleasure a showman will feel in his tricksome 
monkey or his learned hog. But we shall be surprised if the 
delusion lasts; the introduction of children on the stage in 
characters irreconcilable to their age and size is systematic- 
ally absurd, and perhaps is improper in respects foreign to 
immediate criticism, for as we have before observed, there 
is a certain simplicity which is one of the best ornaments ofa 
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child, however lively in its temper or premature in its infor- 
mation, and this simplicity must totally vanish in the con- 
fidence of so public an appearance. 

‘The Managers should recollect, however, that avarice 
and good fame never agree, and that not only their own 
reputation, but much of the literary character of a nation 
depends on the conduct of a national theatre. The system of 
ransacking the day-schools and the nursery for actors, is an 
insult not only to nature, but to the common-sense of the 
people. We shall reserve an abstract of our objection to 
Rosciusism till our next Paper appears, when the reappear- 
ance of Master Betty will produce some further observations 
on the same subject. 

‘Miss Mudie is no doubt a smart little girl at home, and we 
dare say works her samplers with as much precision, and 
eats her sugar-plums with as great relish as the other misses 
of her age; but she has time enough for becoming a woman, 
and her friends would do her and the public infinite service 
by teaching her so. 

‘The house was very thinly attended, and especially the 
Pit: 


She enters: hark! the universal peal! 

But has she spoken? Not a syllable. 

What shook the stage and made the people stare? 
The infant's early breast and woman-air! 


‘We do not know whether the performance was more 
painful to the actors or to the audience; the dis-proportionate 
sight of the men-loving baby and her tall old lover, divided 
the audience between merriment and disgust, and every 
sentence that hinted at amorous ideas provoked hisses and 
peals of laughter. Towards the end of the third act the 
disapprobation was so continual, that at length we had 
something to admire in the child; it was her astonishing 
confidence; she came forward and thus addressed the audi- 
ence: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I’ve done nothing to offend 
the company that is sent here to hiss me, and I 
request you will hear me out. 
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‘This speech completed the disgust, the play became 
pantomime, and Mr. (Charles) Kemble at length appeared: 
he petitioned hard in very good terms for the continuation 
of the piece, but the audience were inexorable, till he 
assured them it would be the last night of the child’s per- 
formance. 

“At the beginning of the fifth act, however, her appear- 
ance could not be tolerated; Miss Searle took up the charac- 
ter; but the play, which had proceeded in noise, ended in 
total confusion. 

‘We hope the time is approaching when Rosciusism, like 
a mere children’s squib, will vanish in hisses.’ 

Leigh Hunt was himself still very young—not yet twenty- 
one—and his experience of writing about the theatre had 


only begun in May when The News was launched. Youth |“ * 


is the natural enemy of Fashion—at least it was until it took 
Fashion over, if that is what it has done in our own day and 
age. Hunt’s dislike of Master Betty worship, his contempt for 
the ‘old ladies’ who considered themselves ‘stage-connois- 
seurs , may have had something to do with his determination 
to assert, by his own example, the independence of dramatic 
criticism. At any rate, as he was one day to admit, the de- 
bunking of Bettymania was a particular task he had set him- 
self when he started writing for The News, and he had 
wasted no time in embarking on it. ‘The charm of novelty 
is at length broken, he had written in a comment on the con- 
clusion of the boy’s first London season, *... and the town is 
just now somewhat in the position of a husband, who, after 
passing the honeymoon with a beautiful but childish woman, 
finds his reason once more returning, and is content to sit 
down and ask, why he has been pleased.’ 

In the analysis that followed, Hunt had not dealt nearly 
so harshly with Master Betty as, six months later, he was to 
deal with Miss Mudie. But, if one reads between the lines 
of his account of the Miss Mudie débacle, one may see that 
the boy was his real target. One may see, too, how, almost 
as though he were acting under Kemble’s instructions, Hunt 
exploited the opportunity—to an extent, incidentally, that 
none of the other newspaper critics did, or rather had done 
up to this moment—of ae Bettymania with infant- 
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mania, or with what he preferred to call ‘Rosciusism’. He 
made this still more apparent, the following week, when he 
published his promised “Abstract of Objections to Roscius- 
ism’. Even at the time, the grounds upon which he attacked 
the idea of ‘clever children’ playing grown-up parts may 
have seemed too obvious to be worth either the space, or the 
passion, he devoted to stating them. But the point was in his 
conclusion: ‘The approaching fate of Master Betty will 
determine the character of the public judgement. Some per- 
sons will favour his attempts from the childish motive of 
encouraging a child where he should not be encouraged, 
many from not having gazed on the prodigy before, and 
more from having praised him before. The unprejudiced and 
discerning will say, that the season for his encouragement 
is not yet arrived. Let us admire children as children: to 
admire them as men is to become children ourselves.’ 

Meanwhile, the thick-skinned Mr Betty had at last be- 
come sensitive to the change of climate, and was showing 
signs of apprehension. On December 2nd, he wrote from 
Manchester to The Morning Post, referring to the allega- 
tion that he had refused to allow his son to perform on behalf 
of the Theatrical Fund; an allegation that he had ignored 
when it was first published by The Daily Advertiser in May 
and had continued to ignore after it was fully documented 
in the June number of the European Magazine. ‘If the re- 
ports circulated with so much industry’, he now wrote, “have 
been kept up with a view to irritate, and to induce me to 
refuse my assent to my son’s performing for the Charity 
alluded to, until some apology be made for such malignant 
persons, the Author will be disappointed of his aim. The best 
answer to such attempts to degrade me, and to injure my 
son in the estimation of the Public, is to take this method of 
declaring, that my son will perform for the joint benefit of 
the decayed Actors at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, any 
night the Committee appointed for each Fund shall, in con- 
junction, settle with the Managers of either Theatre they 
may wish him to perform at.’ 

If there was anything Mr Betty could have usefully said 
or done at so late an hour to restore the sunlight, this was 
certainly not it. It asked for the cold drenching it got. ‘Being 
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about ten days after an Infant Roscia had been driven from 
the London stage; The European Magazine commented, 
‘being also about a week previous to the first-announced 
reappearance of the Young Roscius at Drury Lane Theatre; 
a glow of benevolence and charity seemed on a sudden to 
have kindled in the breast of Mr Betty. The Globe made a 
similar comment: “Mr Betty, alarmed at the fate of little 
Mudie, promises and vows that his son shall become charit- 
able, too, 

There was, as a matter of fact, more than an implicit warn- 
ing for Mr Betty in Miss Mudie’s fate. The hotter-headed 
of the boy’s professional enemies, scenting total victory, 
planned to deal with him, on his reappearance, in the same 
brutal and decisive way that she had been dealt with. 
Their attempt might conceivably have succeeded, if they 
hadn’t made the mistake of talking about it too much in 
advance. That at least is the inference to be drawn from the 
opening paragraph of Leigh Hunt's long review of the 
occasion. 

‘The important anxiety, he wrote, ‘which the re-appear- 
ance of Master Betty on Monday night, in the tragedy of 
Douglas, excited in the minds of the town, reminded us of 
the Big and Little-Endians in Gulliver, who were furiously 
divided about the treatment of a boiled egg. Trifles, when 
they become matters of party, are no longer trifles, and 
people maintain their separate opinions with warmth not so 
much from their consideration of the subject in dispute as 
from their impatience of opposition. Those who call them- 
selves the friends of Master Betty insisted that he acted 
like a man and should be applauded as a man; his opponents 
insisted that all this was a gross absurdity, and avowed their 
determination of expelling him from the stage, while each 
vehemently retorted on the other the word prejudice: the 
more cool observer, who understood the caprice of multi- 
tudes, and the intrigues of the theatre, smiled at both parties, 
and considering the force of habitual opinion and the art of 
packing houses, foresaw that it was exhausted novelty and 
empty benches alone that in a little time would cause the 
retirement of infancy from the stage. The curtain rose, and 
every performer, even down to yawning MATTOCKS, was 
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applauded on his entrance, probably from an ironical spirit 
or from an encouragement of men actors in the opposition 
party, though some wags maintain that those who were sent 
to clap, fearing they should not applaud at the proper 
season, were determined to do their duty, and therefore 
clapped every thing. To such determination all opposition 
was in vain; after some outcries in the gallery and some 
scuffles in the pit, Master Betty was left in peaceable posses- 
sion of his spear and shield, and the discontented were 
obliged to pocket up their wrongs with their catcalls.’ 

For Leigh Hunt it was an opportunity to debunk the boy 
directly as the personification of “Rosciusism’—to treat him 
more seriously, but this time no less mercilessly, than he had 
treated Miss Mudie. If he could have delayed writing his 
piece until he was a theatre-goer of longer experience and a 
critic of maturer talent, the result might have been consider- 
ably more revealing and profound.® What he wrote is a kind 
of funeral oration in the sense that it left him with no more 
to say on the subject, or no need to say any more; but it is 
worth much less as an analysis of Master Betty’s especial 
talents and appeal than as an eloquent exposition of the 
means that were used to defeat Bettymania. He flogged a 
horse which, if not yet quite dead, was already mortally 
wounded. Or so he himself seemed to be declaring in the 
concluding words of his review: 

‘It is to be hoped that the deserted benches, which will 
soon speak the naked truth to the Managers, will teach them, 
that their real interest depends on their real reputation, and 
that to get momentary applause is not to get future riches. 
The eye of Europe, though at present occupied with the vast 
interest of empires and the confusion of nations, still finds 
leisure to turn its inquiry towards the literary as well as the 
warlike character of a great people; and the country that 
has produced Shakespeare and Otway, Garrick and Kemble,’ 


6 Years later, Hunt was to admit in his biography of Lord Byron (1828) 
that at the time he knew as little about acting as the Young Roscius himself. 
On the strength of his experience, however, he must in fact have known far 
less. And one may even question whether he ever learned as much. 

7 The reference to Kemble is interesting, inasmuch as Hunt was no great 


admirer of Kemble’s and certainly wouldn’t have been inclined to bracket 
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should be as manly in its public enjoyments as it is in its 
public spirit... . ; 

But, perhaps, Leigh Hunt was less confident about the 
prospect of ‘deserted benches’ than he claimed to be. The 
plot to drive Master Betty from the stage by direct assault 
may have failed for another and more important reason than 
the loquaciousness of the plotters; namely, Fashion’s implicit 
refusal to tolerate such a sudden and bare-faced act of idol- 
smashing. Though no member of the Royal F amily came to 
welcome the boy’s return, there were several noble ladies 
present, including the Duchess of Bedford, Lady Holland, 
the Countess of Bessborough, and Lady Harriet Cavendish. 
The last-named, who had found Miss Mudie ‘disgusting’ 
and had felt sure that it was ‘an invention of Kemble’s to 
throw ridicule on Roscius’, thought that he ‘acted better 
than ever’. Lady Bessborough was of the same opinion: ‘I 
like him still better than last year; he is grown, his action is 
more manly and dignified, and on the whole Chaster, tho’ a 
little less passionate.’ 

It needed more time before all his admirers among the 
Quality could be persuaded that whilst his being ‘grown’ 
and ‘more manly’ had cost him something of his boyish 
attraction, he was not by any means ‘grown’ or ‘manly’ 
enough to avoid the new stigma of ‘infant’. A second attempt 
to give him the Miss Mudie treatment was made, and again 
repelled, when, on January 4th, he appeared as MacBeth— 
a part he had never played before and that Hough, presum- 
ably, could not have taught him. “His performance’, in the 
words of The Observer, ‘did not pass without several in- 
stances of violent opposition, but they were silenced by 
much more violent plaudits.’ 

Still, violent though the plaudits may have been, they 
were a far cry from the adulation of yesteryear; and if the 
purpose in exposing the child to the ordeal of opposing cat- 
calls was to reawaken any sustained excitement about him, 
it likewise failed. Though he apparently still had enough 
fashionable support to protect him from violent expulsion 
him with Garrick under ordinary circumstances. It almost makes one wonder 
whether he was conscious of being chief spokesman for Kemble’s campaign 
against Bettymania. 
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from the stage, Fashion’s leaders were none the less done 
with him. It was no longer incumbent upon the Prince of 
Wales or the Lord Chancellor of England to express concern 
about the health or happiness or future welfare of the Young 
Roscius. There were no longer reports to be read in the 
Press of his attendance at balls and supper parties in the 
town’s great houses or of his being entertained by statesmen 
and Royal Dukes. Soon, even the Lady Bessboroughs and 
the Lady Elizabeth Fosters had evidently forgotten about 
him. Greater events than any that the theatre could stage 
came to occupy their thoughts—the death of Pitt and the 
death of Fox that followed so swiftly on Trafalgar and Nel- 
son’s State Funeral—and before the boy's second London 
season was half-way through their dying echoes of acclaim 
for him were dead. By the time he left London again, it 
must have seemed as though not a year, but a century had 
passed, since “all conversation’ began and ended ‘with 
Roscius’. 

Soon, too, the hireling newspaper critics felt free to follow 
Leigh Hunt’s independent lead. They started lambasting the 
boy unashamedly. To Romeo, ‘he left nothing but the name; 
and trod the stage in listless apathy and inactivity. In 
Hamlet, ‘to speak very gently of his defects’, he failed to 
‘convey by action or figure the dignity which should encircle 
the Son of a King’. As Osmond in Castle Spectre, he showed 
‘the effect of tuition on a certain degree of capability, in 
opposition to nature and judgement’. And so on. There were 
occasional words of praise, but these, because of their faint- 
ness by comparison with the panegyrics of a year ago, were 
little less damning: as Rolla, ‘a more unexpected and more 
extraordinary performance of a boy was never witnessed’. 
(Author’s italics.) 

A rumour of his imminent retirement, which one news- 
paper printed, was denied in The Daily Advertiser of Feb- 
ruary 17th, and described as a “new form of puffing’, aimed 
at whipping up his flagging box office appeal.* The writer 


8 If this was, indeed, ‘a new form of puffing’, it has since become a time- 
honoured technique in the entertainment world. Mr Betty, as we shall see, 
was to use it several times afterwards. Here, it should be added, however, 
that the promotional task of maintaining the public’s interest in any popular 
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only wished it were true. “The management of the lad’, he 
commented, with another obvious backward glance at 
Hough,” ‘has not been equal to that of the boy.’ 

Whether this rumour of his retirement was deliberately 
inspired or not, there was certainly no substance to it. 
Though the boy was a wasting, and to some extent a wasted, 
asset from the viewpoint of his exploiters, there were still 
dividends to be wrung from him. Extant records’ show that 
the receipts from his two clear benefits at Covent Garden 
on February 18th and May 10th, 1806, were about fifty 
per cent down on the reciepts from his equivalent benefits of 
the year before, which meant that they still amounted to 
over £500. If this was the general pattern of his drop in 
drawing power, then Leigh Hunt’s hopes of “empty benches’ 
must have been exaggerated, and it seems unlikely that the 
London managers can actually have lost any money on him. 

On the other hand, he evidently played less and less fre- 
quently, as the season wore on; only once or twice instead 
of three times a week at whichever House happened to have 
the use of his services, and occasionally not at all. This cut- 
ting down of his performances suggests that before the end 
he could no longer be counted on to bring in a profit, or to be 
worth his fee, if he appeared too often; and it is certain 
that there was never any question of his being re-engaged 
for a third London season. 


stage entertainer is intrinsically easier today than it was in Master Betty’s 
time, because of such diversionary options as ‘making a movie’ or ‘doing a 
television show’. How long, one wonders, could Frank Sinatra’s crooning 
fame have outlived the Sinatra-mania of the early forties, if there hadn’t 
been a Hollywood. 

2 A month earlier, The Daily Advertiser had carried a story from Sheffield 
about Master Wilson, which again seems indicative of Hough’s extraordinary 
influence with the Press or adroitness as a publicity agent. ‘His friends, we 
understand, have placed him under the care of Mr. Hough, whose excellent 
taste and judgement as a theatrical inquisitor, cannot be doubted when it is 
recollected that to him alone Master perry is indebted for the great reputa- 
tion he had so justly acquired, but whose lustre by inattention and bad 
habits, we are sorry to hear, has already been much sullied. Young Wilson 
has, at his very early years, such extraordinary capabilities as to promise to 
be second to no actor now on the stage.’ This was the boy with the impedi- 
ment in his speech! 

10 MS.—H.T.C. 
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But though the town was finally through with him, his 
name in the rest of the country was bound to have a certain 
residual magic; and for more than another two years, until 
he was only a couple of months short of his seventeenth 
birthday, he continued to be hawked around the provinces. 
People who hadn’t yet seen the famous Master Betty wanted 
to say they had seen him. Some of them doubtless believed 
that he was still the miraculous prodigy he had once been 
said to be, for there are always those who follow so far 
behind in Fashion’s trai] that they are unable to keep up 
with its changes of course. Others, more nearly attuned to 
echoes from the town, enjoyed voicing the disappointment 
they were preconditioned to expect. “Master Betty’, a minor 
provincial diarist, Mrs Philip Lybbe Powys, records on Janu- 
ary 17th, 1807, ‘acted his last night at Bath, and though we 
had no very great desire to see him, thought it would be 
foolish to lose the opportunity. He acted in Mahomet and 
was just the thing we had expected: for tho’ he certainly 
acts well, yet his youth and manner could never make one 
suppose him the character he represents, and his voice now 
is quite horrid. The company at Bath did not seem the least 
sorry at his departure, and the actors, as one may suppose, 
were much rejoiced. Some years hence I dare say he will 
be an excellent performer.’ 

This reaction may well have become increasingly com- 
mon as time went on, and with an irony typical of the whole 
story, decreasingly justifiable. When Mrs Powys saw the 
Young Roscius, he was over fifteen; one may assume from 
her reference to his ‘horrid’ voice that he had reached 
puberty. Consequently, there may already have been less 
incongruity in his playing adult parts, especially young 
men’s parts, than in his still being called Master Betty. But 
calling him Master Betty was the thing that gave him his 
continuing commercial value. His father and the provincial 
managers traded on his reputation as a child wonder long 
after he had ceased to be a child, with the result that they 
did him an ultimate disservice. 

One would not say this, if one could feel sure that his 
growing up was bound to destroy his inborn talent. But 
though that is often true of children who are histrionically 
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gifted, in Master Betty's case one is faced with the haunting 
possibility that his acting qua acting improved as he 
matured. It is a remarkable fact, though one which History 
has ignored, that the only tribute he ever received from a 
professional poet was written after Fashion’s amateur verse- 
makers had ceased to be inspired by him. Miss Anna Seward, 
the “Swan of Lichfield’, as she was called, had seen him 
give a performance in Birmingham (as Osman) before he 
first went to London; and at this time she had responded 
to an inquiry from Bisset, the Birmingham editor who 
was one of his chief tub-thumpers, by saying that she had 
seen him ‘with wonder and delight’. That, of course, was 
mild praise for the time, and, in Miss Seward’s particular 
case, uncharacteristically laconic. She is quoted at greater 
length on the same performance by the author of a memoir 
of Master Betty published immediately after his death in 
Temple Bar; and this suggests that the brevity of her reply 
to Bisset was a polite way of concealing her reservations: 
‘It could not have been conceived or represented with more 
grace, sensibility and fire, though he is veritably an effemin- 
ate boy of thirteen; but his features are cast in diminutive 
mould, particularly his nose and mouth. This circumstance 
must at every period of life be injurious to stage effect; nor 
do I think his ear for blank verse faultless. Like Cooke, he 
never fails to give the passions their full force, by gesture 
and action natural and just; but he does not do equal 
justice to the harmony. It is, I think, superfluous to look for- 
ward to the mature fruit of this luxuriant blossom. He will 
not live to bear it. Energies various and violent will blast 
in no short time the vital powers, evidently delicate.’ 

The present author has been unable to discover where 
Miss Seward wrote that, or to whom she wrote it, but assum- 
ing that she did write it—and it is undoubtedly true to her 
style of writing—it adds significance to the fact that in June 
of 1807, when Master Betty played for a fortnight in her own 
city of Lichfield, she was inspired to sing him a song that 
she must have known was no longer in the mode. She sent 
her poem to Sir Walter Scott, who was evidently enthusiastic 
about it. It is entitled “To The Young Roscius’, and is in- 
cluded in her collected works, which Scott edited. 
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‘He absolutely enchanted us all,’ she tells Scott in a sub- 
sequent letter dated August 24th, 1807, ‘at once by his 
inspired representation on the stage, and by the unspoiled 
simplicity of his manners in private company, for he was 
much caressed and invited. By the manager's contrivance of 
placing my indispensable armchair between the first and 
second scene, I was, without the intervening glare of the 
lamps, enabled to see and hear him in a nearness of situation 
highly favourable to the ever-varying expression of his lovely 
features and impassioned countenance. I saw him in five of 
his characters. 

‘Mr Mayne, a gentleman of genius and worth in his town, 
attached himself to the youth with all a brother’s kindness; 
took long morning walks with him téte-a-téte. He assures 
me the boy’s heart is all truth and unaffected sensibility; 
that his understanding is sound, and his imagination vivid.’ 

This, it is true, is hardly different in essence from Fashion’s 
original response to him; and perhaps he still retained some- 
thing of the physical attraction of his boyhood. But Miss 
Seward also tells Scott, unregretfully: «...He grows fast, 
and is plump and stout, and his voice is recovering fast from 
its ‘mannish crack’, as Shakespeare calls it. One of the 
players told me that it had greatly improved in the preced- 
ing six weeks. On its first break he should have been removed 
from the Stage till it had acquired strength and fullness of 
tone. I believe it will be a very fine voice. The public have 
taken up the idea that it is spoiled, and perhaps that preju- 
dice will be hard of removal. How often does excellence 
combat prejudice in vain!’ 

Miss Seward’s opinion cannot be accepted as proof of his 
excellence, for one has only to listen to the B.B.C.’s pro- 
gramme, The Critics, to realise how remarkably unqulified 
people versed in other arts may be to talk sensibly about the 
art of acting. Nevertheless, a graphic description of a par- 
ticular performance she saw him give in Lichfield strongly 
suggests that even if he hadn't it in him, as she believed he 
had, to become a ‘great and universal actor’, at least he was 
developing into a genuine one. He had taken to playing in 
farce as well as tragedy, and her letter to Scott continues: 
‘His Loony MacTwalter has every excellence of Garrick’s 
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Abel Drugger; the same simplicity of pure humour, nothing 
indebted to grimace and caricature. He set his audience in a 
roar of laughter, without one lurking, betraying smile on his 
own countenance—precisely the dirty, ragged, lousy Irish 
tramper, with that mixture of odd, wild, yet grave wit and 
credulous folly, which mark the character of the Hibernian 
peasantry—and his brogue was native and incessant. 

“This astonishing transformation of half an hour from the 
graceful and impassioned Essex, summoned to the block, and 
bending with agonised tenderness over his swooning wife, 
displayed to us all the versatility of his powers.’ 

Miss Seward had heard that ‘Old Betty’ meant to place 
‘his miraculous boy’ with a schoolmaster of eminence at 
Shrewsbury, ‘during three years’, at the end of the summer, 
and she didn’t think much of the idea. ‘I foresee no great 
good in the plan—entertain no hope that, should it be real- 
ized, a mind stuffed with poetic ideas—accustomed to uni- 
versal admiration, though unspoiled by homage—used also 
to reign over the hearts of an audience—will be able to 
employ his thoughts on the conjugation of verbs, and the toil 
of translation, to gather husks of learning, when the seed- 
time and harvest-time of infancy has passed by. Kemble is a 
scholar and fine actor, but his sister is finer, and knows no 
language but her own.’ 

Whether or not Miss Seward had an exaggerated idea of 
his abilities, she was right in believing that he would have 
done best to continue his stage career without interruption. 
That way he might gradually have shed his boyhood reputa- 
tion; might gradually have coaxed audiences into accepting 
him as a player in his own right. It was certainly the only 
hope he had of ever becoming a successful adult actor; and 
at this point there was no other profession open to bim— 
none at least that he could be intellectually or temperamen- 
tally fitted for. 

But though he may already have acquired the voice and 
appearance of a man, he was still a boy at the mercy of quick 

rofit-seekers. So long as there were provincial managers left 
who had faith in his public appeal as the Young Roscius, 
and believed that he was not yet too superannuated to wear 
the name, his father was willing to oblige them. Hence the 
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plan of placing him with a Shrewsbury schoolmaster, assum- 
ing it was ever seriously intended, came to nothing; for 
though it might be unfair to suggest that “Old Betty’ still had 
no care at all for his ‘miraculous’ boy's future, it was evi- 
dently not until he had exhausted any and every possibility 
of exploiting his son’s past that he decided the time for 
having him ‘educated’ could no longer be postponed. 

Master Betty formally ceased to exist when, as Mr Wil- 
liam Henry West-Betty, he became a commoner of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in July, 1808. An entry in the Christ's 
College Biographical Register states that he was admitted 
post permagam fama in scenesis partam and was prepared 
for the University by Mr Wollaston of the Charterhouse, 
following a farewell performance on April 26th. According 
to the Biographer—and the encyclopaedists have accepted 
his word for it—this farewell performance must have been 
given in Bath, because the Bath playbills of March 28th 
‘respectfully informed the public’ that the boy had been 
engaged for a fortnight, ‘previous to his finally retiring 
from the stage’. But on previous occasions the public in other 
places had probably been offered the same bait, and it is 
certain that even if Master Betty's preparation for the Uni- 
versity by Mr Wollaston began at the end of April, it was 
thereafter frequently interrupted as a result of his father’s 
continuing determination to make hay while a glimmer of 
sun still shone. 

Farington records in his diary on June 17th, in describing 
a tea-party he had just attended: *... Mr Bowles sd. the farce 
of the Young Betty was nearly over. He is now at his last 
gleanings, being acting in a sort of Barn Theatre at Banbury. 
Sir George (Beaumont) was silent on the subject...” 

Possibly, this Mr Bowles wanted to embarrass Sir George, 
who had once considered Master Betty's Hamlet to be the 
finest since the time of Garrick, and who even towards the 
close of the boy’s second London season had still ‘supported 
his last year’s opinion of him so far as to say of him as an 
Actor that he had lately seen him & thought he performed 
Selim and Douglas better than any other actor now could 
do’. But whatever Mr Bowles’s motive may have been for 
relaying the information about Master Betty’s ‘last glean- 
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ings’, there is no doubt that it was substantially accurate. An 
extant pamphlet” proves that the boy played for a week at 


the beginning of June in Wisbech, a town no bigger than |: 


Banbury. Moreover, it must have been about this same time, 
and certainly after April 26th, that he gave two perfor- ' 
mances at the run-down stock theatre in Stroud, where the 
leading member of the resident company, whose name was 
Edmund Kean, half-starved and tortured by ambition, re- 
belled against playing second fiddle to him. 

A further entry in Farington’s diary, dated July 16th, 
suggests that he was actually kept in harness to the very end, 
and in the circumstances this may reasonably be accepted 
as the truth; “Master Betty’, the entry reads, ‘took his final 
leave of the stage on Monday evening last, the 11th inst., in 
the character of Young Norval at Stratford Upon Avon: 
thus closing His Theatrical career upon the spot which gave 
birth to Shakespeare. Tuesday he became a student of Christ 
College, Cambridge.’ 

And so, with no more profit to be squeezed out of his boy- 
hood, the gesture of training him for manhood, so much 
talked of, was at last made. It was to prove as pointless as 
Miss Seward predicted that it would. Though nothing is 
known about his life at Cambridge, except that he is said to 
have disliked discussing his stage career with his fellow- 
students, it seems unlikely that he found it either enjoyable 
or rewarding, for he stayed only a short time, and never 
graduated. The encyclopaedists say that he left because of 
his father’s death, which occurred in June of 1811. But the 
encyclopaedists, once again, are wrong. In fact, as the Col- 
lege records show, he left in December, 1810, after being in 
residence less than eighteen months. 

The entry under his name in the Christ's College Bio- 
graphical Register comments ironically on his life by quoting 
one of the ‘poetic outbursts’ which appeared in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine at the time that London first acclaimed him 
as the Young Roscius. But there would be a deeper irony in 
quoting the concluding verse of Miss Seward’s poem written 
to him two and a half years later: 

11 A Tribute to the Genius of the Young Roscius (Wisbech, 1808). Copy 


in H.T.C.—very rare. 
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On wealth and rank while rolls Oblivion’s stream, 

Thy memory o'er its whelming waves shall climb, 

For thy dear country shall record thy name, 

And bind thy splendant wreaths on the dark bow 
of time. 
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The remainder of Master Betty's long life story might hardly 
be worth consideration, if History's comforting estimate of 
it were reliable; if it could truthfully be said that having 
tried and (for want of talent) deservedly failed to make a 
career for himself on the stage, he gladly accepted his fate as 
a has-been. But the available evidence, as well as the psycho- 
logical likelihood, drives one to the opposite conclusion. 

At the time that he went up to Cambridge, his family 
returned to Shropshire, though not to Hopton Wafers, which 
seems decisive proof that this estate of his mother’s, which 
was to have come to him, had long since been swallowed up 
in his father’s debts. The family took up their abode at Pyms 
Farm, near Wem. Farington’ was told by James Heath that 
Mr Betty purchased the freehold of this place for £40,000, 
using the accumulated total of £36,000 that he had saved 
from his son’s earnings and borrowing the rest. However, 
an item in Salopian Shreds and Patches, contributed by a 
correspondent who appears to have had first-hand informa- 
tion, says that Pyms Farm was actually taken on a ten years’ 
lease by Mr Betty from a certain John Swanwick.’ 

How much of Master Betty’s earnings were eventually left 
for him to inherit is problematic. Though it was generally 
thought to be a great deal, one posthumous memoir of him 
alleges that his father ‘foolishly lost a considerable portion 
of it in extravagance and the gaming table’. ‘Fortunately, 


1 Entry of November 22nd, 1812. 2 September 9th, 1874. 
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however, according to the same account,” ‘sufficient had been 
settled on the boy by his mother to provide a good income 
for life” The former part of this story seems very likely in 
the light of Mr Betty’s earlier record, and the latter part, 
though inaccurate inasmuch as Mrs Betty had been stripped 
of her inheritance by her husband and had no money left of 
her own to settle on anyone, may possibly refer to the ‘for- 
tune of forty or fifty thousand pounds’ that Professor Robi- 
son of Edinburgh once told Richard Wilson had been 
promised the boy by a ‘wealthy relation’. All that one knows 
for certain is that Master Betty, throughout his adult years, 
never appears to have been in financial need. And though he 
died intestate,’ his only child, Henry Betty, left more than 
£56,000. 

He joined his family at Pyms Farm when he left Cam- 
bridge, and stayed on there with his mother and infant sister 
for some six months after his father’s death in June of 1811. 
He may have made a genuine effort to settle for the 
obscurity of a country gentleman’s existence; according to 
the Biographer, he hunted, took up archery, and was com- 
missioned a captain in the. North Shropshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry. He was, so far as one can tell, under no external 
pressure to emerge from his retirement; and on a visit to 
Bath in January (1812), if a newspaper report is to be be- 
lieved, be assured acquaintances that nothing would ever 
induce him to return to the stage. But it was in Bath, a 
month later, on February 15th, that he embarked on his 
come-back attempt. He was twenty. 

His motive, says the Biographer, was the ‘ardent love’ he 
still felt “for the profession of his adoption’; and conceivably 
he believed that himself. One may suppose, however, that 
what he really felt was an imperative need to prove that 
he was worthy of as much admiration as a man, and his own 
master, as he had ever been as a boy and the puppet of his 
Friends. He could only do this through acting, for acting 
was the only thing he knew. 


3 See Edward Stirling, Old Drury Lane (London, 1881). 

4 His Will was never proved. But according to an obituary notice in The 
Era, a Will existed in his own handwriting under which his ‘large fortune’ 
was bequeathed to his son. 
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The Biographer makes more than the best possible of what 
followed, and at this point he and History part company. 
‘Our hero’, he writes, and his book, it may be remembered, 
appeared in 1846 when ‘our hero’, though still alive, had 
been inactive for more than twenty years, ‘was now hailed 
as the English Roscius, a title that, with him, will be an ever- 
green, and shall grace his tomb with a never-fading wreath 
when the place that now knows him, shall know him no 
more. But even the Biographer fails to produce anything 
less anti-climactic than a list of the performances which the 
‘English Roscius’ gave, in town and country, between 1812 
and 1824, when he formally threw in the towel. Nor can the 
fact be concealed that in time these performances became 
separated by months and eventually by years. 

Probably, Young Betty started off full of hope and con- 
fidence. He planned, apparently, to take the road through 
the provinces to London, as he had done as a boy, and he 
had no immediate difficulty in securing engagements, even 
though he may have expected richer rewards.’ From New- 
castle, on March 8th, Mr Macready* sent him a warm letter: \ ° 

‘Accept my congratulations on Your return to the stage, 
and every good wish for your Prosperity; about the latter 
end (of) May I shall have vacant time at (word missing from 
MS., but pretty certainly Birmingham) where Your old 
friends & admirers would rejoice to see you, let Me hear from 
you speedily. . . .’ 

Mr Macready evidently followed this letter up by sending 
his son, William Charles, then at the beginning of his own 
very distinguished stage career, to see Betty, when the latter 
was playing in Wolverhampton, with a view to fixing up a 
contract with him. The two of them were of the same age, 
and had, as we have seen, been boyhood playmates. Even 
allowing for William Charles Macready’s notorious sensi- 
tivity, one gets the impression from his account of this meet- 
ing in Wolverhampton that Betty was an assured young 


5 An extant contract (Harvard Theatre Collection MS.) shows that he was 
paid £125 for five performances in Brighton in October. This was high for 
the time—the sort of money only a major star would have commanded—but 
it was not up to the scale of his boyhood earnings. 


6 MS.—H.T.C. 
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man, who thought of himself as a champion, and had a 
champion’s manner. 

‘The coach set me down at his inn some time before his 
arrival, for which I waited with some impatience.... At 
about three o'clock the waiter gave me notice that Mr. Betty 
was coming, and I hastened out of the coffee room to meet 
him, as he drove in his tandem into the gates. I introduced 
myself with all the heartiness of an old acquaintance, and 
was somewhat mortified by his cool reception of me. He 
gave directions about his carriage and horses, and went to 
the room prepared for him: I, a coach passenger and one of 
little note, retired to the coffee room, and sat chewing the 
cud of my slighted advances. In a little time, as if he had 
bethought himself, he came into the room, and with an 
altered manner entered into conversation. On seeing the 
preparations for my dinner, he requested me to order it in 
his room, that we might talk over matters without fear of 
interruption. With this arrangement, we discussed the sub- 
ject of the proposed engagement, and he agreed to give my 
father the earliest notice of the time at his disposal.’ 

His reception by provincial audiences had up to this time 
been enthusiastic, according to Macready, and though he 
had lost the ‘symmetry of his figure-—he was getting stout— 
he had a very handsome face." However, when Macready 
saw him play Selim on the night of his meeting with him in 
Wolverhampton, he found that the ‘house’ was ‘indifferent’, 
and Betty's performance, as a result of this, “seemingly care- 
less’. A few weeks later in Birmingham, so Macready recalls, 
he played ‘a round of his characters’ to only “moderately 
good receipts’. 

Still, he must, on the whole, have made a reasonably 
favourable impression, have drawn sufficiently well to sug- 


7 And, evidently, with some surviving sex appeal. There is an extant love 

poem to him from a female admirer (MS.—H.T.C.), ending: 

No vile, impure, unhallowed Love, 

E’en Hope can ne'er be mine, 

And yet I prize thee Worlds Above, 

My only Valentine 
Regrettably, this communication is undated, but since it was addressed to 
‘—Betty Esq, Comedian’, it must presumably belong to such fan mail as he 
received during his adult stage career. 
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gest that he was a fairly safe financial bet—or the way to 
London would, presumably, have been barred to him. True, 
there was no repeat of competition for his services between 
the two Patent Houses, but Covent Garden took the risk of 
offering him an engagement to perform twelve times before 
Christmas, and another twelve times later in the season, on 
the same uniquely high terms of fifty guineas a night and a 
clear benefit that he had commanded eight years before. 
Possibly, there was some kind of superstition in this—a 
lingering belief that the lightning could strike twice. There 


must have been superstition in the fact that the play chosen _ 


for his opening on November 8rd was Barbarossa. 


2 


The news was not received with total indifference. “An 
unusually great number of carriages assembled in Hart 
Street yesterday to proceed to the box office at the theatre, 


The Morning Post reported on October 31st, ‘in conse- | 


quence, we suppose, of an announcement that Mr. Betty, the 
celebrated Young Roscius of a former day, is to appear on 
the boards of Covent Garden on Tuesday next.’ 

Nor was the occasion itself a wholly unmemorable one. 
Though Fashion could not be interested in it, and even the 
public boxes were uncrowded, the pit was full of sentimental 
playgoers who came determined to be kind. “Thunders of 
applause’ greeted his entrance, according to The Morning 
Post, and he himself ‘could hardly contro] his emotions’. 
When the curtain fell, it was ‘amidst shouts of the most 
complete and unequivocal approbation’. 

But if he believed in that moment that he had triumphed 
over his past, had exorcised the ghost of his boyhood fame 
through winning fame for himself, he was cruelly deluded. 
Next day, The Times recalled Bettymania with the same sort 
of apostate’s fury that, about a hundred and forty years 
later, was to characterise its remarks on appeasement. It 
shuddered at the memory of ‘the absurdities into which 
the great and gay, the polished and vulgar, of England had 
been betrayed’; and, while expressly denying it, betrayed in 
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its turn a zealous thirst for vengeance. It informed its readers 
of the essential attributes, great and small, of a leading 
player, and concluded: ‘It remains for those who persist in 
thinking Mr. Betty equal to his fame, to discover how emi- 
nence may be, in his person, compatible with want of them 
all.’ 

A glutton for being punished as well as punishing, appar- 
ently, The Times was not content to leave it at that. It 
reviewed his second performance as Achmet in Barbarossa 
on November 6th: “Mr. Betty may be an useful or active or 
decent actor but with this praise he must be content. Nature 
has denied him the first and simplest materials of Theatrical 
excellence; and art has not given him even the humble com- 
pensation that Art can give...(Yet we have no wish to 
throw discouragement before the progress of any man who 
feels the spur of real or supposed capacity.) 

It is difficult to imagine what more The Times could have 
done to ‘throw discouragement’ in his way, short of snatch- 
ing him bodily from the stage. Though his reappearance as 
Douglas on November 18th rekindled nostalgic fervour 
among the audience, this only spurred on The Times to 
greater flights of invective. “The applause was too eager 
and unnecessary, not to be occasionally suspicious—and 
those appointed to teach the gallery when to be enraptured 
might pause till they can discover some apology for their 
thunders among the less educated and enthusiastic portion 
of the audience—His figure may at times be concealed—the 
encumbrance of his dress may sometimes be suffered in 
excuse for the clumsiness of his movements—but what can 
palliate his voice? ... We allude to this effort (that inarticu- 
late compound of the harsh, the heavy and the hollow in 
which he sighed out his condolences in the last scene) not 
as par excellence offensive, but as one to which our attention 
was most called by the laborious delight of the well drilled 
wonderers in the gallery.’ 

And so The Times continued to pursue him with a kind of 
determined venom that today may seem hardly credible. 
‘There is no interest’, it said of his Tancred on November 
27th, ‘for readers to know how often he left his auditory to 
irresistible slumber.’ Some of the other newspapers were 
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kinder, and even Leigh Hunt, now writing for The Exam- 
iner, though essentially just as damning, was a good deal 
less spiteful. But it was The Times that spoke for the town, 
even if it was not yet speaking for all England or all Britain. 
Shortly after his arrival in London, Betty had been asked by 
James Heath* how long he intended to remain on the stage, 
and he had replied that it ‘would depend upon the public. 
He should continue so long as he should see the disposition 
of the public in his favour.’ So far as the town was con- 
cerned, he must have been blind if he imagined that this 
issue was not already settled before the first part of his 
Covent Garden engagement was over.’ 

It was The Times, too, that spoke for History in the sense 
that History has been content to explain his failure on the 
simple grounds that he was, and must in reality have always 
been, talentless; and hence worth nobody’s commiseration. 
This very shortly became Fashion’s line, of course. It was 
anticipated by Lord Byron (and doubtless by others) before 
the town had been given the opportunity to render its col- 
lective verdict. “I cannot’, Byron wrote to Lord Holland 
from Cheltenham on September 10th, 1812, ‘answer your 
intelligence with “the like comfort”, unless, as you are 
deeply theatrical, you may wish to hear of Mr... (Betty), 
whose acting is, I fear, utterly inadequate to the London 
engagement into which the managers of Covent Garden 
have lately entered. His figure is fat, his voice unmanage- 
able, his action ungraceful, and, as Diggory*® says, “I defy 
him to extort that d—d muffin face of his into madness.” I 
was very sorry to see him in the character of the “Elephant on 


8 Farington’s Diary—November 22nd, 1812. 

9 The first part of the engagement lasted from November 3rd to Decem- | 
ber 22nd. There is no record of the takings when he appeared, but to judge 
from the number of repeat performances, probably his only play that 
proved commercially profitable was Lee’s Alexander The Great. This was 
due more to the stage trappings, the new scenery and costumes, than to his 
acting; he entered seated on an elephant! The second part of his engage- 


ment was from April 19th to June 12th, and again Alexander The Great was \ ** 


the staple diet. Thereafter, though he lived in London in between his pro- 
vincial engagements, he was never re-engaged by either of the Patent Houses 
and only appeared at one or two special benefit performances—or charity 
performances, as they would be called today. 

10 In the farce of ‘All the World’s A Stage’. 
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the slack rope”; for, when I last saw him, I was in raptures 
with his performance. But then I was sixteen—an age to 
which all London condescended to subside.” After all, 
much better judges have admired, and may again; but I 
venture to “prognosticate a prophesy” (see The Courier), 
that he will not succeed.’ 

There were, in fact, a few judges who ‘admired again’, 
though there is no sufficient reason for claiming that they 
were necessarily ‘better’ judges than Byron. Thus Henry 
Crabb Robinson records in his diary on November 8rd, 1812: 
‘Godwin® had been to see Betty on his return to the theatre 
as a man after he had been so famous as a boy. Godwin 
was pleased with him, though he does not think he will be a 
~ Garrick....’ And, again on November 19th: *... Godwin 
speaks more civilly than most people of Betty; he thinks he 
may become a better actor than Kemble, and that he is 
already an excellent declaimer.* 

Farington on December 31st reports two even more 
enthusiastic opinions: “Much conversation (at a meeting of 
the Royal Academy Council) took place respecting Young 
Betty, the actor, Fuseli had lately seen him often in several 
characters and decidedly gave him a preference over J. P. 
Kemble, & all the other tragedians, as having more nature 
& originality. In this opinion Dance entirely concurred, saying 


11 But here Byron’s memory betrayed him somewhat. For when he actu- 
ally was sixteen, he didn’t give way to any raptures, to judge from a letter of 
his to Augusta, dated April 25th, 1805: ‘I have seen this young Roscius 
several times at the hazard of my life, from the affectionate squeezes of the 
surrounding crowd. I think him tolerable in some characters, but by no 
means equal to the ridiculous praises showered upon him by John Bull.’ It 
has previously been observed in connection with Leigh Hunt’s condemnation 
of the Master Betty cult that articulate youth has, up to the present day and 
age, invariably been in revolt against Fashion. But if Fashion and Youth are 
now synonymous, there is nobody left to rebel: a fact that may explain the 
longevity and apparent durability of the pop cult. 

12 William Godwin, the radical philosopher and Shelley’s father-in-law. 

13 Crabb Robinson himself, though, disagreed. After his talk with Godwin, 
he went to see the last two acts of Alexander The Great. ‘I certainly cannot 
feel with Godwin. Betty to me was quite disgusting... A fat, fair, ranting, 
screaming fellow who might much better represent a Persian eunuch than a 
Macedonian conqueror. In nothing did he please me; but indeed, in such a 
play it must be very difficult to please anyone.’ 
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he wd rather see Betty in a character than a thousand 
Kembles.’ And James Northcote,* who went with Fuseli to 
see Betty in Alexander The Great, ‘observed coming out that 
they could get nobody to do it better’. “Nor so well,’ Fuseli 
rejoined. 

But these individual judgments, Byron's included, though 
delivered by men of artistic taste, were, like the views of all 
but a very few dramatic critics, present and past, strictly 
speaking inexpert; which is to say, they were not based on 
any practical experience of the stage or specialised know- 
ledge of acting. History, therefore, may be in the right to 
disregard the small number of contemporary dissenting 
voices that spoke up in favour of Betty and to assume that 
the collective verdict, which was overwhelmingly against 
him, must have been correct and fair. But there was one 
final minority opinion, published many years later, which, 
because it was expert, cannot reasonably be ignored; 
indeed, should, perhaps, be considered decisive. It came 
from William Charles Macready. 

Macready was far from incapable of finding fault with his 
professional brethren, and his praise of Betty is not to be 
dismissed as something merely fulsome or sentimental—the 
product of roseate memories. A year or so after their meeting 
in Wolverhampton, they played together in Dumfries, in a 
tragedy called The Earl of Warwick. Betty's failure in Lon- 
don was by then an accomplished fact, but Macready never- 
theless regarded the experience of appearing opposite him as 
a major test of his own abilities, for it was the first time he 
had come up against a known star. *...I can bear testi- 
mony’, he writes, ‘to the very clever acting of my opponent. 
In the scene where Warwick renders his sword to the King, 
he displayed an energy and dignity that well entitled him 
to the fervent applause lavished on him.’ A little while later, 
they played together again in Newcastle, and Macready 
writes of this second encounter: *...I have pleasure in 
recalling the talent he displayed. In Aaron Hill's trans- 
lation of Voltaire’s Zaire, there was a depth of feeling in the 
latter scenes of Osmyn (sic) that held the audience wrapt in 
breathless attention; and of all the representations I have 

14 Recorded by Hazlitt in his Conversations With James Northcote. 
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seen of Sir Edward Mortimer,” he came next to Kean 
(though longo intervallo, for Kean was unapproachable in 
that character). 

In another context, Macready discusses Betty's failure in 
London. ‘...I am disposed to think his talents were not 
fairly appreciated. It seemed as if the public resented on the 
grown man the extravagance of the idolatry they had blindly 
lavished on the boy. There was a peculiarity in his level 
elocution, a sort of sing-song and a catch in his voice that 
suggested to the listener the delivery of words learned by 
heart, not flowing from the impulse or necessity of the occa- 
sion; but when warmed into passion he became possessed 
with the spirit of the scene, and in witnessing as I have done 
his illustration of passages with all the originality and fire of 
genius, the conviction was pressed upon me that if he had 
not to his prejudice the comparison of his boyish triumphs, 
and the faulty manner derived from frequent careless repeti- 
tion, he would have maintained a distinguished position in 
his maturer years.’ 

Assuming this professional appraisal to be reliable—and 
there is no opinion of comparable weight to set against it— 
History has lied, once again, in calling the adult Betty 
talentless. He had, on the contrary, considerable potential 
talent, though it was allowed to go to waste. Macready 
appears to divide the blame for this between the publics 
resistance to him and his own want of determination to over- 
come that resistance,** through developing his gifts and 
attaining technical mastery over them. But this second cause 
of his failure must have followed inevitably from the first. 
He was, after all, still a very young man when his adult 
career began, and there was nobody to warn him of how 
deeply people resented, or, more accurately, had grown 
ashamed of, their adulation of the boy Apollo that he once 
had been. Like a retired boxing champion tempted back to 
the ring with facile assurances that his old title can be his 


15 In Coleman’s The Iron Chest. 

16 Macready puts this point more strongly, and without qualification, in a 
further reference to him: ‘I do not think he studied improvement in his art, 
and in consequence deteriorated by becoming used-up in the frequent 
repetition of the same parts.’ 
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for the asking, though actually he is foredoomed to a quick 
and humiliating knock-out, Betty was doubtless flattered by 
self-interested theatrical managers into imagining that the 
world was on tiptoe to pay him homage again. Besides, if 
he realised, as one may feel sure he did, that age had 
improved his acting, he may have told himself, in a simple- 
minded but logical way, that he could expect to command 
more, not less, admiration now that he was a man, than he 
had done when he was a child. He certainly cannot have 
been prepared for the scathing and deadly reception the 
town had in store for him. 

One may very easily imagine his hurt and bewilderment, 
when he read such words as The Times printed. Even if he 
had not been beset with his ironically contrasting memories, 
he would have needed immense courage to find in this pro- 
digious rebuff an impetus for making greater efforts to win 
acceptance. The wonder is that he did not give up at once, 
and scurry back to his Shropshire retreat. Instead, he evi- 
dently sought refuge in a kind of studied laziness about his 
work, a prematurely sceptical attitude towards the desira- 
bility of trying anything new or the need for taking pains; it 
was as though he wanted to disclaim all interest in heights 
that he feared he could never scale. “Oh, my boy!’ he said to 
Macready on one occasion, when the latter declined to carry 
a white handkerchief because he thought it unsuited to the 
character he was playing, “You think of such things as these, 
do you?” 

Yet, plainly, he yearned for applause; and though it may 
be true that the actor who doesn’t want applause is no actor 
at all, ambition cannot really be dead in an actor who does. 
Macready says that when he played with him in Glasgow, 
soon after their previous encounter in Newcastle, Betty 
again ‘had his full share of popular favour’, but was ‘not 
quite satisfied with the measure dealt out to him’. 

17 Characteristic of this same attitude perhaps is a scrawled letter written 
from Epsom to Hill, the box-office keeper at Covent Garden. Though un- 
dated, this letter must, from its context, have been written in May, 1813, 
when the second part of his disastrous London engagement was near its end: 
‘I have some [illegible] upon the Oaks and should wish to see the Race there- 
fore will you have the kindness to go over the farce before the Play and 
Green Temple & myself will be with you at Six... .—MS.—H.T.C. 
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Perhaps, he could never have been satisfied with a ‘share 
of popular favour’, however large; perhaps, he could only 
have fulfilled, or in his own eyes justified, himself through 
recapturing it all. His various appearances with Macready 
were made in 1813 when, despite his London débacle, there 
was still sufficient news value left in the fact of his return to 
the stage to keep him busily employed in the major pro- 
vincial theatres. But, by 1815 at the latest, years before his 
retirement was formally announced, his time seems to have 
been mostly spent out of work. He lived in town,’® and, to 
judge from the little that was said about him, people had the 
impression that he was already retired—that the public's 
rejection of him, his petrifaction as the once famous Master 
Betty was, like any other historic fact, irreversible. 

His infant sister, Marianne Euphemia, died, aged nine, 
at Pyms Farm, on July 4th, 1814; and there was still enough 
news value left in his name then for this to be noted in 
various obituary lists, including the one in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. What remained of the lease of Pyms Farm was 
afterwards assigned to a Mr Thomas Ebrey, according to an 
entry in Salopian Shreds and Patches (1874); and it seems 
likely that for a while Mrs Betty went to live with her son, 
and accompanied him on his dwindling number of theatrical 
engagements in the provinces. At any rate, a postscript to an 
undated letter that he sent to a Mrs Wilson of Bridleston 
House, Hadley, when he was playing in Ipswich, says, ‘My 
mother presents her best thanks and grateful remembrances.’ 
In 1820, again according to Salopian Shreds and Patches, he 
bought a house in Wem (Shropshire), which he named 
Tally-ho Cottage, and this was very probably where his 
mother ended her days. She died on February 9th, 1838, 
aged seventy-four, and was buried beside her husband and 
daughter in Loppington Churchyard. 

At some point, much earlier on, he married a Shropshire 
girl, named Susanna Crow—a girl of ‘respectable back- 
ground’, so the Biographer says. But the Bio rapher does 
not reveal exactly when this important event in ae hero’s life 


18 Probably at 19 Buckingham Street. Later he moved to 14 John Street, 
later still to 1 Robert Street, Adelphi, and finally, to 37 Ampthill Square, 
Highgate. 
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took place. It must have been before September 29th, 1819, 
when his son, Henry, his only child, was born—at least one 
presumes so. But there is no contemporary record of it to be 
found, from which one must conclude that by the time it 
occurred his news value had become virtually extinct. Nor 
did the birth of his son attract any greater notice than his 
marriage. The date of the latter event might be equally 
undiscoverable, but for the fact that this son, as we shall see, 
grew up to be an actor who, though he never amounted to 
much, was worth in his heyday a magazine piece or two, and 
a separate memoir by the Biographer. 

Yet, for a whole decade after his London failure, the 
former Master Betty, a young man under no financial obli- 
gation to work, continued to accept such offers of provincial 
engagements as came his way. And for all that his will to 
do more than that, in the way of appealing against the 
world’s decision to deny him a career of any real worth or 
distinction, may have been paralysed, why should he have 
done as much, if this was a decision he had learned to bow 
to? ‘I am truly concerned at being precluded the pleasure of 
accepting your kind invitation, he wrote in his letter’ 
from Ipswich to Mrs Wilson. ‘But I Play tonight Friday 
Saturday here and I leave upon Sunday for Norwich when I 
am engaged to Act for 6 nights. I know you will be pleased 
to hear I was received last night with every mark of appro- 
bation from a crowded audience.’ 

A man who had lost all thirst for success, or all belief that 
he was entitled to it, would hardly have been moved to 
write that last sentence. 


38 


Leigh Hunt was one of Young Betty's fellow inhabitants of 
London who assumed that his attempt at an adult career 
had come to nothing long before he himself formally aban- 


19 MS.—H.T.C. The letter concludes with ‘respectful remembrances to 
Mr. Wilson, Miss W and my young Friend’, and is signed ‘your ever obliged 
and grateful Henry Betty’. He habitually signed himself “Henry Betty’. 
Quite possibly, Mrs Wilson was the wife of Richard Wilson, Sheridan’s 
associate and the Lord Chancellor’s secretary. 
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doned it; and Hunt evidently supposed that this was the 
inescapable consequence of his own debunking of Betty- 
mania years earlier. Looking back at what he had written 
then,”? Hunt said that though he had been ‘right about 
Master Betty’, he was ‘sorry for it’ and “wished now with all 
his heart that he had let him alone’. For it was the ‘town’ 
that had been ‘in fault’, not the boy. 

This expression of regret or repentance came oddly from 
a critic who, though he refrained from alluding to the fact, 
had subsequently taken a prominent part in excoriating 
the grown actor, and so had helped the town to seize its 
chance, when its chance came, of self-exculpation. “The 
world will never admire twice, Northcote told Hazlitt in 
discussing Betty’s failure. But what the world had actually 
done was to repudiate what it had come to regard as the 
shameful memory of having admired once. 

As a result, a crushing injury was inflicted on a man who 
was in no way to be blamed for the world’s idolatry of him as 
a boy; and it was perhaps because Hunt had some percep- 
tion of this that he was unable to bring himself to a full 
awareness of his own share of the responsibility. “His posi- 
tion’, he wrote, ‘which appeared so brilliant at first, had a 
remarkable cruelty in it. Most men begin life with struggles, 
and have their vanity sufficiently knocked about their head 
and shoulders, to make their kinder fortunes the more wel- 
come. Mr. Betty had his sugar first, and his physic afterwards. 
He began life with a double childhood, with a new and 
extraordinary felicity added to the natural enjoyments of his 
age; and he lived to see it speedily come to nothing, and to 
be taken for an ordinary person.’ 

But if the world’s conscience was bothered, as manifestly 
Hunt's was, at having used the man as unjustly as it had 
used the boy selfishly, Mr Betty himself proved obligingly 

20 Hunt did not actually publish these thoughts until 1828, which was 
four years after Master Betty’s formal retirement, but it seems a fair supposi- 
tion that he had formed them a good deal earlier, since he found nothing at 
all to say about Betty’s adult career and seemed to assume that it had 
ended almost as soon as it began. Further, in re-telling the story of Betty’s 
meeting with Hazlitt as an illustration of the former’s contentment with his 


lot (see hereunder), he was certainly referring to something that happened 
before Betty’s retirement. 
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helpful in easing this burden. To begin with, there was the 
fact that he was financially secure; as Hunt put it, he had 
‘obtained enough’ from the world when he was the world’s 
idol “to create him a provision for life’. Few people may 
have regarded this—and Hunt did not claim to—as sufficient 
recompense in itself for his condemnation to professional 
extinction, especially since, in a manner of speaking, the 
world had also found it necessary, for the sake of its own 
peace of mind, to convict him of having acquired his fortune 
in the first place by false pretences. The important thing was, 
though, that he made no protest. He betrayed no bitterness 
or bombast. He gave no hint of feeling victimised; and be- 
cause he didn't, the world could happily conclude that he 
hadn't been. ‘I am told’, Hunt wrote with a figurative sigh of 
relief, ‘that he acquiesces in his fate, and agrees that the 
town were mistaken. If so, he is no ordinary person still, and 
has as much right to our respect for his good sense, as he is 
declared on all hands to deserve it for his amiableness.’ 

By way of illustration, Hunt went on to relate the story 
of an encounter that Hazlitt had had with him, and that is 
better re-told in Hazlitt’s own words: “I (not very long ago)” 
had the pleasure of spending an evening with Mr Betty, 
when we had some “good talk” about the good old times of 
acting. I wanted to insinuate that I had been a sneaking 
admirer, but could not bring it in. As, however, we were put- 
ting on our great coats down stairs, I ventured to break the 
ice by saying, “there is one actor of that period of whom we 
have not made honourable mention. I mean Master Betty.” 
“Oh!” he said, “I have forgot all that.” I replied that he 
might, but I could not forget the pleasure I had had in see- 
ing him! On which he turned off, and shaking his sides 
heartily, and with no measured demands on his lungs, called 
out, “Oh, Memory! Memory!” in a way that showed he felt 
the full force of the allusion. I found afterwards that the 


21 Hazlitt published the story in a footnote to one of his essays (On Pat- 
ronage and Puffing) in the second volume of ,Table Talk. He started writing 
this work at the very beginning of 1822, which means that the incident 
couldn’t have taken place before 1821, or a full three years before Betty’s 
retirement, and it may, of course, have taken place considerably earlier 
than that. 
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subject did not offend, and we were to have drunk some 
Burton-ale together the following evening but were pre- 
vented. I hope he will consider that the engagement still 
stands good.’ 

Extraordinary that Hazlitt, with his theatrical connec- 
tions, should not have realised that this young man (he could 
not have been over thirty at the time), whom he compli- 
mented as he might have some very old stager or an 
apparition from the past, was, in name at least, still a work- 
ing actor with an unextinguished desire to become a fully 
occupied one and an inner knowledge, which Macready 
shared, that he had it in him to be a far finer actor than 
Master Betty ever was. Extraordinary, too, that his ‘I have 
forgot all that’ should not have struck Hazlitt as the sad 
pretence it must have been, considering that he was being 
denied any chance to forget it or to remember anything else. 
And most extraordinary of all that Hazlitt, with his writer’s 
eye, should have seen nothing more in the old young man’s 
attitudinising than evidence of contentment with his lot and 
a jolly ebullience of spirit. But doubtless this was all that 
Hazlitt, like Hunt and the world in general, wished or could 
bear to see. 

There was, however, one person in town, who, a year or 
two earlier, had looked at him with a painter’s eye, and had 
penetrated more deeply behind his disguise. B. R. Haydon 
spent an evening in Betty’s company in 1815,” and after- 
wards he recorded: “He is a boisterous, good natured youth, 
but in spite of all his gaity (sic) & fun, his gaity was the 
gaity of despairing remembrances. His situation is certainly 
the most melancholy & the most singular in the world. 
His fame when a boy was certainly never exceeded by any- 
one; not even Buonaparte had ever a greater share of public 
attention for the time. Columns & columns of the Public 
Journals lauded him. The Nobility, the Ladies, & the Prince 
doated on & devoured him.... He was now criticised as a 
man, & he sank like an exhalation of the evening, never to 
rise again. All his future life seems embittered, in spite of 
his noisy boisterousness to conceal it. He talked of his past 
blaze with a melancholy sigh, and drowned recollections 

22 Diary entry of May 30th, 1815. 
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as they crowded into his mind, and flushed his cheek, with a 
sort of gasp that allowed the wine to rush down his throat as 
he put the glass to his mouth to drink it. His chief amuse- 
ment is driving his friends about in his curricle to make their 
calls, while he sits on the box with as many capes as he can 
carry, and if the Servant mistakes him for a Coachman, his 
delight is unbounded and he will repeat it for a month! He 
amused us with mimicking the cries of hounds, & the chuck- 
ling of Turkey cocks, but as to sharing a sensation from a 
passage of Shakespeare, it was useless & hopeless to expect 
it. He avoided all discussion that would have exposed his 
intellect, and roared down every attempt at thinking with a 
noise that made us sigh.’ 

Perhaps, one might conclude from this that he was too 
stupid a man to be hurt, or so stupid that it could have 
mattered little whether he was hurt or not. But if very few 
good actors have brains, and only bad actors, as James Agate 
once observed, need any, there are no people more vulner- 
able to the pain that rejection by the world can cause. That 
this was true of Betty, and that History has been guilty of a 
final distortion of his story in pretending otherwise, need not 
depend on theorising. There is a stark fact to prove it. For 
towards the end of July, 1821,** not long after an arrange- 
ment for him to reappear at Covent Garden had been made 
and then cancelled, several newspapers, The Times in- 
cluded,” reported ‘with deep regret’ that ‘this Gentleman 

formerly so celebrated in the theatrical world’ had ‘a 
day or two ago attempted to destroy himself’. He had tried 
to cut his own throat, and his condition, the report added, 
was still serious. 

The story was not denied, as it surely would have been if 
there had been no truth to it. And presumably it must have 
come from Betty's own home; by this time he was a married 
man with a child. Nor was it followed up by reports of his 
progress, but that was not surprising, considering the extent 
to which his newsworthiness had dwindled. It was prob- 
ably years since a London newspaper had so much as men- 

23 On various succeeding days from July 23rd onwards. 

24 The Times copied the report in quotes from ‘another newspaper’. 
Perhaps it did not wish to commit itself to ‘deep regret’ at the news. 
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tioned his name; and it certainly was since The Times had. 
There would have been point in printing a follow-up story 
announcing his death, but there was none in reporting his 
recovery. Hence this heavy account rendered to the world, 
in so far as it was noted at all, could be quickly forgotten and 
put aside. It has remained smothered ever since beneath the 
spurious assurances of no charge. 


4 


One is left with only a few scattered sentences, and what 
may be surmised from them, to fill up the blank chapters of 
the remaining fifty-three years of his life. 

On November 18th, 1822, a year after his suicide attempt, 
he received a testimonial from the Reverend Edward 
Tucker, Rector of Wem, acknowledging his ‘generous, 
humane and magnificent exertions’ in connection with some 
amateur theatrical performance for charity that he had 
evidently organised. Half the proceeds, Mr Tucker informed 
him, had been “conveyed over to the National Schools 
whereby a considerable debt is liquidated, the other half 
distributed to the deserving Poor, whose Prayers for your 
prosperity ought to be unceasing. And Mr Tucker added, 
with more pertinence than perhaps he realised, “The Con- 
solation experienced by a mind capable, not only of project- 
ing but of accomplishing for others good, is far more grateful 
than eulogy can bestow.” 

The Biographer says that in June of 1822, which must 
have been before he went to Wem, Betty contributed to the 
fund for the assistance of the distressed Irish peasantry 
through a series of appearances in Windsor as the Earl of 
Warwick, and that during the same month he was in Bir- 
mingham, for one night only, in order to take part in a bene- 
fit performance for the first Tyrone Power. These charitable 
impulses may well have been a natural reaction against his 


25 MS.—H.T.C. The letter is written on behalf of the Committee 
“appointed for the distribution of the Funds’. It concludes: ‘The Committee 
hail with high satisfaction your return as an occasional Resident (of Wem).’ 
As stated in a previous footnote, he had bought a house there. 
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father’s record of meanness. But there was, perhaps, some- 
thing more to them than that: something of the escape from 
sin that many rich men find in giving away a portion of the 
money they cannot feel certain they are morally entitled to 
possess. Betty, of course, was no millionaire. But having 
failed to prove that his fame had been fairly earned, an 
alternative for him was to be open-handed with the sup- 
posed fortune that had come with it. Though he could not 
win back the world’s adulation, he could at least show 
people who still knew of his existence that he was worthy of 
their affection and respect. At any rate, he seems to have 
become increasingly devoted to good works as time went on, 
and after his retirement he continued to be a generous donor 
to charities, especially theatrical charities. 

One cannot tell why he decided to retire when he did— 
why he finally consented to lie on this bed that had so long 
been made for him. To judge from all that the Biographer 
was able to dredge up about his activities, his appearance 
in Windsor in June of 1822 was the first he had made since 
May, 1818, when he played for five nights in Bath. But 
these performances in Windsor evidently heralded perfor- 
mances in several other places during the same year and 
during the year following. Conceivably, the news of his 
suicide attempt attracted more attention than one knows of, 
and prompted a few provincial managers to offer him 
engagements out of sympathy, as soon as he was well enough 
again, in mind and body, to accept them. If so, it may be 
that when he at last announced his retirement after playing 
the Earl of Warwick at Southampton, on August 9th, 1824, 
it was because he realised that this little upsurge of interest 
in him had petered out, and that it would be less harmful to 
his pride to be a retired actor than a perpetually unemployed 
one. 

‘Young Betty’, it was noted some nine years later, ‘may 
now be seen walking about town—a portly personage aged 
about forty clad in a furred and frogged Surtout.”* Perhaps, 
a tendency to over-indulge in wine and Burton-ale accounted 
for the portliness, for he had old friends in the professional 
theatre who were doubtless as convivial as they were 

26 See Smith’s Rejected Addresses (London, 1833). 
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devoted. But one senses that his defensive boisterousness 
and aggressively expressed good-nature, that Haydon had 
noted, was long since replaced by a kind of gentle, old-world 
air of resignedness. Modesty was enjoined on him unless he 
was to court indignities through self-assertiveness, for with 
every year that passed there were fewer people who knew of 
him by name and fewer still who had ever seen him on the 
stage. If he was a walking piece of history, he was not one 
that children learned of in their class-rooms. 

He seems to have shown a courtly appreciation of any 
lingering recognition that was paid him. One finds him writ- 
ing’*’ on March 12th, 1832, to G. B. Smith, a collector of 
theatrical memorabilia, “As you desire my autograph I now 
take up my pen to comply with your wishes at the same 
time allow me to return you my best thanks for a very 
pleasant morning past (sic) in looking over your rare and 
valuable collection.’ Smith must have afterwards asked for 
more than his autograph, for on June 13th, Betty writes,” 
‘You may depend upon receiving the impressions (You 
honour me by wishing the place in your drawing room) in 
the course of a few days’; and, on July 4th,” “It was not in 
my power to send you the prints previous to my leaving 
Town but I have this morning returned and lose not a day 
in forwarding them.’ He may have been ready to hand over 
any record of his career to anybody interested enough to 
want it—or to give a friend pleasure. In an undated letter 
to the younger Charles Mathews, which begins ‘My Dear 
Mat’, he encloses “Mrs. Garrick’s letter’:*? about the last 
item in his scrapbook of memories one can imagine he would 
have been willing to part with, if there were any he was 
determined to keep. 

But such liberality could not alter the fact that all he was 


27 MS.—Garrick Club. 28 Thid. 29 Thid. 

80 Mrs Garrick (formerly, Eva Marie Violetti, a dancer) outlived her 
husband by more than forty years. Her letter to Betty cannot unfortunately 
be traced. It would be extremely interesting to know what it contained, and 
whether it was written to him during his boyhood or adult career. Presum- 
ably, it was complimentary, but according to an account in Public Characters 
(1806) when Mrs Garrick saw Master Betty play, she is supposed to have 
exclaimed, “But this is not like my hussaband—Oh! this is not my hussa- 


band!’ 
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was what he had been, and, as he grew older, he must have 
encountered more and more galling experiences of being 
forgotten by the world. One is given a glimpse of this in a 
letter he wrote, when he was just over fifty, to William 
Charles Macready,** by then the unchallenged Monarch of 
the British stage. “Dear Sir’, the letter*’ reads, ‘By mistake I 
have taken a most unwarrantable liberty with you, and 
hasten to explain the circumstances. I have for upwards of 
thirty years been upon the free list at Drury Lane, and I felt 
anxious upon my return to Town to visit the Theatre—pre- 
suming upon your kindness in having continued my free 
admission at Covent Garden, when you were Manager of 
that Theatre, I as usual signed my name, but upon leaving 
the Theatre after witnessing your splendid performance of 
Gissipus, the Gentleman at the Box Office informed me that 
my name no longer appears upon the free-list, I have there- 
fore only now to apologize to you, and deeply regret the 
error committed by Dear Sir, yours most respectfully Henry 
Betty. 

There would, of course, be nothing very pathetic about 
this letter, if it were to be accepted at its face value—no 
reason to suppose that its author was smarting under the 
humiliation he had received at the hands of the ‘Gentleman 
at the Box Office’; or that, as an example of the middle-aged 
Betty's ‘natural politeness and simplicity of manners’, to 
use the Biographer’s valedictory words, it concealed any bit- 
terness or resentment, any lurking regrets or gnawing 
consciousness of a wasted and wasting life. But when the 
letter was written, there was still an obstinate fact to spoil 
this sentimentally desirable picture. Betty had put his son, 
Henry, on the stage, and in a sense he was exploiting him as 
he had once been exploited by his own father. But it was not 
money he sought; it was vindication. 

This at least is what the curious story of Henry’s career, or 
such as one knows of it, strongly suggests. The playbills of 
the little theatre in Gravesend announced on October 10th, 


31 MS.—H.T.C. The letter is dated February 26th, 1842. An entry in 
Macready’s Diary of February 27th, 1842, shows that he responded at once 
by restoring Betty to the Drury Lane free-list. 

82 MS.—H.T.C. (NPL nak € 
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1835, that ‘a young gentleman, fifteen years of age’, was to 
make ‘his first appearance on any stage, and positively for 
one night only’, as Selim (Achmet) in Barbarossa. It was 
Henry’s preliminary canter,** and if his father didn’t insti- 
gate it, he must have readily consented to it, for he was 
dotingly present among the audience. After two years spent 
at a theological college, Henry became a full-fledged pro- 
fessional actor at the age of eighteen. He had received his 
stage training from his father, and he made his début at 
Hereford, again in Barbarossa, on August 29th, 1838. In case 
anybody should be left in doubt of what the choice of this 
particular part signified, a preliminary address, especially 
written for the occasion, recalled in glowingly uncritical 
language the story of the Young Roscius, and ended with the 
lines: 


He pictured Nature’s passions in their truth; 
And wealth and fame were his in early youth. 
With no ambition but his friends to please, 
He then retired to happiness and ease, 

Where peace domestic every care beguiles, 
And he is bless’d with love’s delightful smiles. 
The son of such a sire may justly claim 
Respect and favour in his father’s name; 

And he appears before you in our cause, 
Hoping for joy in your deserved applause. 


It seems impossible that this address could have been writ- 
ten without the full approval of the father, who was there to 
hear it spoken. And in view of its omission of any reference 
to, or rather admission of, the father’s own abortive quest of 
‘deserved applause’ in his adulthood, one cannot avoid the 
suspicion that he did more than merely approve it—that he 
thought of ‘our cause’ as being essentially his cause. One 


33 Reliance for the facts of Henry’s career is largely placed on a memoir 
of Mr Henry Betty, which the Biographer appended to his memoir of Mr 
(Master) W. H. W. Betty. But the interpretation of these facts is different. 
The Biographer depicts Henry as a stage-struck youth longing to make the 
theatre his career, and Betty as a proud father at last persuaded to give his 
consent. 
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suspects, in other words, that he was hoping not simply to 
enjoy the vicarious sense of fulfilment that success for his 
son might bring him, but, through his son, at long last, to 
turn defeat into victory. 

Henry continued to present himself as the Young Roscius 
returned once again in adult form and seeking a second 
chance. He appeared in all his father’s old parts—Douglas, 
Osman, Alexander the Great, Essex, Warwick, and the rest. 
When he was called on to make a curtain speech, he would 
thank the audience ‘in my own, and in my father’s name’. 
As for the original Young Roscius, to judge from the follow- 
ing letter** that he wrote to a local newspaper editor, he 
must have kept a vigilant watch over the interests of his 
reborn self. ‘As I feel anxious that the country managers 
should know where to direct to Henry, may I so far impose 
upon your friendship as to solicit the insertion of a line in 
your paper to say he opens at Halifax on Monday next; the 
essential service this would be to him will I trust plead in 
extenuation for me in thus troubling you. PS. You will be 
glad to hear he has pleased them much at Chichester.’ 

The year before, Henry himself had written* from Chel- 
tenham to one T. Rodin of Clements Inn, London: ‘As you 
have from the commencement of my theatrical career proved 
yourself a true friend, I take the liberty of occupying your 
valuable time to inform you of a circumstance that took 
place last night, which if made known to the public would 
be of essential service to me—in the first scene of Selim 
(Achmet) wherein I say to Othman “Why does't thou 
tremble thus?—why grasp my hand—and why that ardent 
gaze?—thou can’st not doubt me!”—he exclaims “Ah! No!— 
I see thy sire in every line,”’—the latter line was taken up 
by the Audience with enthusiastic applause, which you may 
well suppose was most gratifying to my dear Sir your ever 
gratefully obliged Henry T Betty.’ 

That letter leads one out of the realm of conjecture. 
Henry, it reveals, was far from sharing the modest view of 
his sire that people liked to think his sire had learned to 
accept about himself. But Henry could not possibly have 

34 MS.—V. & A. The letter is dated January 29th, 1840. 
35 MS.—H.T.C. 
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believed it of ‘essential service’ to his career to be identified 
with his father, if his father had told him differently or had 
warned that the name he was trading on, in so far as it was 
remembered at all, had long ago been professionally dis- 
credited. 

The fact that he did trade on it got him started fairly near 
the top,** but that was not necessarily to his ultimate advan- 
tage, and he might have turned out to be a better actor as 
well as a more successful one, if he had been allowed to 
make a career for himself, instead of trying to remake his 
sire’s. When he accepted his first London engagement, in 
December of 1844, after six years of preparation in the pro- 
vinces, he was evidently kindly received, and was certainly 
well enough liked to be re-engaged on several subsequent 
occasions. But he never came near to re-establishing the 
fame of the Young Roscius; and even if it was not his father 
who launched him on the attempt, it was undoubtedly his 
father who eventually caused him to abandon it. 

For at the beginning of 1854, when he was still under 
forty, his name disappeared from both the London and 
the provincial playbills. This was not, a newspaper report 
explained, due to the neglect of managers. Henry, ‘greatly to 
his credit’, had decided on a temporary withdrawal from the 
stage in order to devote himself exclusively to the care of his 
father, who was ailing. 

Since the withdrawal proved to be permanent, his father 
presumably continued to ail until he died, at eighty-two, 
some twenty years later—on August 24th, 1874. Why this 
ageing invalid, whose wife predeceased him by less than two 
years, and who had servants at his beck and call, should also 
have required his son to sacrifice his career to him defies 
rational explanation. At some stage during the long vigil, 
Henry took unto himself a wife, who was about twenty years 
his junior. But he was not allowed to establish a separate 
home for his young bride—or at any rate he didn’t do so. 
She became yet another nursing attendant in his father’s 
household. 

One can only assume that when the former Master Betty 


36 i.e. He was immediately engaged as a star actor in provincial theatres, 
and was spared the necessity of “learning his job’ as a strolling player. 
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found himself left in the end with nothing*’ to protect him 
against the mockery of his lost and irreclaimable fame, except 
‘peace domestic’ and ‘love’s delightful smiles’, he was deter- 
mined to possess these wholly. Indeed, he was apparently 
determined to possess them eternally, for a few years before 
he died he had a tomb**—‘an elaborate and artistic memo- 
rial’—erected in Highgate Cemetery, with the names of 
his wife, son, and daughter-in-law inscribed on it as well as 
his own, ‘leaving only the dates of their respective deaths to 
be registered’ at the appropriate moments. 

One wonders whether this “elaborate and artistic memo- 
rial’, with its white marble columns, its black marble tablets 
and sepulchral urns, symbolised for the sadly selfish old man 
who paid to have it built something more than an assurance 
that in death he would not be deprived of the subject-love 
of his little family. Had he also some illusioned hope that 
in death he would recapture the world’s reverence, that 
silent crowds would line the streets to watch his funeral 
cortege pass, that the cannon at the Tower, muffled now, 
would once again be fired to do him honour? Did he have a 
fancy that thousands would come to weep at his tomb re- 
penting their rejection and neglect of him, and thousands 
more yet unborn would come to gaze in awe upon it? One 
may at least feel sure that if he had really lived to consider 
himself ‘ordinary’, he would not have wanted a monument 
of such ‘imposing appearance’. 

In fact, the news of his death was belatedly reported in 
the Press at varying length. The Times, as though it could 
still not bring itself to say a kind word for somebody who had 
led it into error nearly three-quarters of a century ago, 
merely informed its readers that Mr W. H. W. Betty, the 
once celebrated Young Roscius, had, a few days previously, 
‘expired in his residence at Ampthill Square’. By contrast, 
The Era, a theatrical weekly, praised him as effusively as 
History would allow. *. . . Those’, it said, “who, in reading old 


37 Not even, one may suppose, the strength to practise archery in which, 
according to the Biographer, he excelled. ‘...as he caught and fascinated 
the eye of “Bull” in early life, so does he now (1846) hit the Bull’s eye 
with unerring aim.’ 

38 The Era—September 6th, 1874. 
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records of the stage, dwell with pride upon the laurels of the 
“Infant Roscius”, will feel that fame to be overshadowed by 
the still higher claims to admiration he won as a father and 
as a friend. 

But, of course, the world, and the stage, went heedlessly 
on its way. “A cloudy and showery day’, The Era* reported, 
‘cast its own additional gloom over the obsequies of the late 
Mr. William Henry West Betty. The Rev. R. French Smith 
read the burial service ‘very impressively’. Henry was at 
the grave ‘deeply affected’; the deceased’s medical attendant 
was there, and perhaps half a dozen other people, old family 
friends supposedly, with unknown names.*® “Some surprise 
was felt’, The Era said, ‘that so few members of the theatri- 
cal profession attneded the funeral.’ 

None of any distinction did. But it wasn’t surprising—not 
if the theatre then possessed as little respect for its own past 
as the theatre does today. The old man had outlived all his 
contemporaries—the Mundens, the Mathews, the Mac- 
readys. The reigning generation of actors knew of him, if 
they knew of him at all, only as a bygone and discarded 
freak. For them there was no wonderment in the fact, nor 
reason in it to pay him tribute, that when he died there died 
a player who ‘could remember that Kemble who remem- 
bered Garrick, who remembered Cibber, who remembered 
Betterton, who remembered Davenant, who remembered 
Shakespeare ’.*? 


39 September 6th, 1874. 

40 Among them was Edward Ledger, son of the editor and proprietor of 
The Era. Since Ledger was latterly named an Executor of Henry Betty’s 
Will, it would seem as if the Ledgers were great friends of the Bettys; and 
this would explain why The Era took so much more notice of old Betty’s 
death than the rest of the Press. It was the only paper to describe the 
funeral. 

41 The Daily Telegraph—August 28th, 1874. 
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Henry was the last of the Bettys. He had no children, and 
his wife, Maria, ended her days in a lunatic asylum. It seems 
possible that she suffered from the strain’ of ‘nobly perform- 
ing her duty’, as The Era put it, to her father-in-law. Not so 
Henry himself, however, who appears to have been a genu- 
inely devoted son—obsessively ready to be possessed, per- 
haps. 

7A did not return to the stage after his father’s death. 
When Maria was certified insane, he left Ampthill Square, 
where the two of them had lived with his father, and leased 
a large house in Dulwich, which he named The Betony. His 
wife's absent place was eventually filled by the daughter of 
an illiterate labourer, named Ann Starkey: a partner some 
twenty-five years younger than he was. For convention's 
sake, he described her as his ‘adopted daughter’, but she 
called herself “Mrs Betty’, and was presumably his mistress. 

Just as he had once tried to be a second Young Roscius 
on the stage, so Henry exactly followed his father’s example 
during his own long years of retirement. He was no less 
unassuming, no less charitable; “dear old Henry Betty’ to his 
friends.’ 

Nevertheless, when he died on February 7th, 1897, he 
left a will that dutifully or compulsively represented a final 
effort to salvage something of the Betty name and fame. His 
executors were instructed to use the interest on £300 for the 
upkeep of the tomb in Highgate where his father, mother 


1 It was, however, not until 1883—nine years later—that she broke down 
completely, and was admitted to an asylum in Camberwell. She died in 
1894—three years before Henry. Her body was temporarily buried in the 
Highgate Catacombs to await Henry’s death—and reburial beside him in the 
Betty tomb. 

2 So described in a letter from Dillon Croker. MS.—Garrick Club. 
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and wife were already buried, and where he himself was 
now to go. Subject to a life income and a life interest in The 
Betony for Ann Starkey, and a number of bequests,” includ- 
ing £10,000 for the Royal General Theatrical Fund, the 
residue was to be used to establish, in his own name and the 
‘name of his dear father’, a ‘Betty Fund’ for the relief of 
poor actors, and actresses. 

But the world remained obdurate; it would have none of 
it. For some reason, Henry’s two executors declined to act; 
Ann Starkey was appointed sole executrix in their place, and 
the clauses in the will providing for the upkeep of the tomb 
and the establishment of the Betty Fund were both voided 
in the Probate Court. Today Master Betty’s tomb is crumb- 
ling into ruin, and overgrown with weeds. Where the resi- 
due of his fortune eventually went, or where it is today, 
nobody seems to know. It must have amounted to at least 
£30,000. 

Still, as the story ends, in this melancholy oblivion, one 
may think of four surprised people who would have blessed 
Master Betty’s name had they ever heard of it, even though 
two of the four may have felt oddly discriminated against. 
By a codicil to her own will, dated 27th June, 1904, which 
was only a few days before her death, Ann Starkey be- 
queathed to “George Chester and to Robert Sears, two of the 
drivers employed on the omnibuses running from Gipsey 
Hill to Brixton the sum of four hundred pounds each free of 
legacy duty and to each of the two conductors employed 
with them on the omnibuses they drive the sum of one 
pound each free of legacy duty.’ 


3 There were numerous individual legatees—relations of Master Betty’s 
wife, some of them, and others, possibly, of Henry’s wife. They were none 
of them, according to the Probate papers, blood relations; and, in fact, 
Master Betty could not have had any direct or collateral descendants, other 
than Henry himself, who in turn had none. However, a great-grandson of one 
of the legatees, Mr Douglas E. S. Ball, has in his possession a number of 
Betty relics, and has told the author that in his own family Master Betty 
is ‘the subject of much myth’. It is Mr Ball to whom the author is indebted 
for the information about the mental illness of Henry’s wife; and details of 
her death—information which Mr Ball has, in turn, from family correspon- 
dence. 
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